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Accreditation is a form of industry self-regulation. It is rot unique to child care. 
There are many models of accreditation in other industries, for example, hospitals 
and other health sector areas. Interest in accreditation developed in Australia 
following the introduction of a system designed to improve the quality of care in 
early childhood programs developed by the National Association for the Education 
of Young Children (NAEYC) in the USA. 

NAEYC started to work on a national system of accreditation in 1981. They were 
concerned that State licensing standards varied enormously between their 50 States. 
They also believed that licensing standards, by definition, had to be minimum 
standards and they wanted a means of encouraging programs to achieve more than 
a minimum. They also wanted to be able to identify characteristics within 
programs whi?h they believed related to quality, but which were not amenable to 
objective measurement. Their system relies on an element of profession 
judgement, pennitting the inclusion of 'subjective' features of programs, such as 
the nature of staff/child interactions. They wanted long lasting improvements to 
result from a service undergoing accreditation, so they opted for fairly complex 
system which involves a lengthy period of self-evaluation, followed by an expert 
visit. NAEYC contends that the self-study process, which is what they call this 
internal evaluation, results in significant professional growth. They were not 
interested in simply identifying the best programs as a kind of consumer guide to 
high quality care. Th^y were hopeftil of increasing awareness within the field of 
what constituted good practice, and in encouraging all programs to strive to 
improve the quality of their programs (Brcdekamp, 1989). 

In 1987, the Australian Early Childhood Association endorsed a principle of 
National Accreditation which consists of: 

National endorsement of training 
Registration of personnel 
Voluntary centre accreditation 

A working oarty was established to undertake initial investigation and action. The 
first two elements of the principle may seem surprising, as they have dropped out 
of the proposal for accreditation we are now being consulted on. Accreditation of 
training courses and accreditation of personnel working in child care is another 
long standing issue for the field. These days it is being addressed through the 
concept of competencies and competency based training, nationally consistent 
curricula, mutual recognition of training mechanisms aiid procedures for the 
recognition of skills acquired outside of formal training courses. These are all 
important issues for us, but are not on today's program. 

In 1987, however, these different kinds of accreditation were being considered 
together, and consituted a mammoth project for the working party, to be based in 
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South Australia. During 1987 AECA lobbied the State Welfare Ministers to 
implement the whole national accreditation system. Some Minister's responses 
were sympathetic, but they asked, 'who pays?' Others wrote back saying these 
were State issues. 

In 1988, along with specific recommendations dealing with accreditation issues 
relating to courses and staff qualifications, the working party recommended that 
work commence within the Victorian Branch to develop an Australian 
accreditation tool continue. Council gave in-principle agreement to conducting a 
national trial of the Victorian tool once this had been developed. The Victorian 
Branch had obtained a small grant to begin work on putting together a possible 
accreditation tool which would be suitable for Australia and had made significant 
progress in developing sample criteria by the 1988 Council meeting. They agreed 
to keep going. 

By this time, several State governments had begun to take an active interest in 
centre accredition as a means of quality assurance in the programs they were 
licensing. The Queensland government engaged a consultancy team to consider the 
issues relating to the introduction of a voluntary system of accreditation in 
Queensland, including examining the relationship between accreditation and State 
licensing standards. Poor licensing standards needing review, widely held concerns 
for existing quality in services, and a push within government for' deregulation 
were all factors leading to the consultancy. A report, Voluntary Accreditation of 
Early Childhood Programs in Queensland: A Report to the Minister for Family 
Services was issued in May 1989. Following this report, the consultants Barbara 
Piscitelli and Nadine McCrea were engaged to adapt the NAEYC system for 
Australian use, with generous permission from NAEYC. This work was done on 
the basis of 'informed guesses' by the consultancy team. It needed trialling to test 
the validity of their changes, and failures to change to American documents. In the 
end, the Queensland government decided not to support such a trialling, but agreed 
to cover the costs of a large print run of the documents, permitting other groups to 
trial the tool. This opportimity was subsequently taken up in a serious way by the 
ACT Branch of AECA, and, I believe, by the SA State government. 

At the same time, the New South Wales government was also exploring 
accreditation. It paid for Sue Bredekamp to come to New South Wales and run a 
series of validators training courses so that a trialling of the full NAEYC 
accreditation system could be undertaken in NSW. The project was initiated by the 
NSW Branch of AECA and is still being conducted 'jy the Branch, with significant 
co-operation of State advisory personnel. A number of ser\Mces have undertaken 
the self-study process, and a few have achieved full 'accreditation'. Because the 
system is only being trialled, these centres receive an unofficial certificate of 
achievement, but they certainly value this achievement. 

Faced with these diverse developments, the 1989 AECA Council decided to set up 
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a special task force made up of AECA members who were directly involved in 
each of the accreditation projects in Victoria, Queensland and NSW. The Task 
Force met throughout 1989, and considered the three different tools in detail. This 
work led to AECA's starting position in the consultations which the Federal 
government held in 1990 on a national accreditation system. 

THE GOVERNMENT COMMITMENT 

During the 1990 election campaign the Prime Minister made the following 
announcement: 

The Government will bring together the key interests in the child care 
industp/ to develop a system of accreditation for child care services, to 
ensure children and their parents have access to quality care. 

A representative committee was set up in June 1990 under the chair of Mary 
Crawford. Their Terms of Reference were to assess a range of possible child care 
accreditation options and make recommendations to the Minister on an 
accreditation system which would: 

over time, encourage consistent standards and improve quality across the 
child care industry in Australia; 

facilitate invovement of all interested parties (including providers in all 
sectors, staff and parents. State and Local government, and all the child care 
unions) in the setting and maintenance of standards; 

achieve a standard of care which provides quality outcomes for children and 
parents at an affordable cost to users and government; and 

be a complementar/ system to StateA erritory licensing regulations. 



The Crawford Committee presented its report to GoveiT.ment in September. Their 
report stressed that these goals were crucial. In addition, they considered that these 
objectives needed to: 

ensure a satisfactory and consistent level of quality across all sectors of the 
industry and across all States; 

establish a process which over time would build on this satisfactory level; 



this quality improvement process needed to be acceptable to all sectors of 
industry, and be realistic in its balancing of quality and cost concerns; and 

the emphasis of the process of accreditation should be on encouraging the 
participation of parents, staff and service providers in self-assessment and 
continuing improvement of their services rather than being based on 
assessment by Government. 



Links with fee relief 

Behind these words lies a significant compromise reached within the Crawford 
Committee between two very different views of what accreditation was meant to 
achieve. On the one hand were those who believed that accreditation needed to 
apply in full to every centi'e receiving some form of government funding, including 
fee relief, in order to assure a high level of quality in all centres. This group held 
that State licensing had proved an insufficient means of quality assurance-either 
because the kinds of things included in regulations often only indirectly related to 
'quality on the ground' for children, or they were net consistently enforced. In 
addition, licensing standards vary considerably from State to State, 

On the other side were groups such as AECA, who believed strongly that this kind 
of heavy-handed approach to accreditation simply would not work. AECA was 
pushing for accreditation to be entirely voluntary because we were looking for real, 
long lasting changes in thinking and professional growth to come out of a system 
of self evaluation within a centre, which was our idea of what accreditation should 
involve. Our thinking was strongly influenced by our knowledge of and support 
for the thinking behind the NAEYC system. 



In the end, however, it was clear that a compromise would be necessary, and in the 
process of thinking through what that might be, we gradually shifted in our 
thinking about what was desirable. By the September Council meeting 1990, 
AECA was comfortable with the concept of an introductory module within a 
voluntary Accreditation system which would prescribe a standard of quality 
necessary for fee relief. This was the position reached by the Crawford Committee 
in its advice to the Minister. 



References: 
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This article was written in response to an earlier article 
by the economist Geo/f Uogbin, putting the case against accreditation... 



THE CASE FOR CHILD CARE ACCREDITATION 

On December 15 Cabinet is due to consider a report calling for a child care 
accreditation system. First promised by the Hawke Government in the lead up 
to the 1990 election, the proposal has been developed by a national industry- 
wide committee with strong support from all sectors of the child care industry. 

The Australian Early Childhood Association has been pushing hard for child 
care accreditation for many years, ever since our American counterpart 
developed a quality assurance program for US early childhood programs. 
Accreditation offers potential benefits to employers, workers, parents and 
government. Most importantly from our perspective, we believe it will provide 
lasting benefits for children. 

Not everyone agrees that a new form of quality assurance for child care is 
necessary or desirable. Centres are already subject to licensing controls by 
each State and Territory Government, Some believe that these are sufficient, or 
are already overly restrictive. Some groups are questioning whether the 
qualitative assessments involved are feasible enforceable. Fears of 
increased costs are also raised as objections, Mr Hobgin presented tlie concerns 
of a commercial child care lobby group that is especially strongly opposed to 
accreditation. This article will examine the case for accreditation, and consider 
each of these objections in turn. 

Accreditation as it is being proposed by the child care industry would involve 
the child care industry as a whole agreeing on a set of standards for good 
practice. Centres wanting accredited status would evaluate their program 
against the agreed criteria. An agent of the Council would verify the centre's 
self-evaluation and an accreditation decision would follow. Accreditation is to 
be voluntary, but compliance with some of the criteria developed by the 
Council will be pre-requisites to receiving Commonwealth subsidies including 
monies to be used for fee relief purposes. 

The main spinoff from accreditation is the focus it gives to good practice. 
Before the accreditation project started, there were no explicit standards for 
high quality care, and certainly no concensus about them. Already the debate 
about what the criteria should look like has stirred the entire industry to think 
hard about the impact their program is having on children. Especially 
challenging is deciding how make our child care genuinely appropriate for an 
ethnically mixed population. 

The Government's goal for accreditation is to improve the quality of care 
provided generally in Australian child care programs. This is why a portion of 
the criteria are to be linked to fee relief A related goal is provide parents with 
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a direct assurance of quality in the programs they use. V/e beheve there will 
be other benefits as well. A better public understanding of the links between 
the nature of early experiences in child care and their impact on child 
development should improve the level of sophistication in child care debates. 
At the moment considerations of important child care questions too often take 
place in a knowledge vaccuum. Worker morale will be improved, too, if the 
process of undergoing accreditation creates a shared understanding of mutual 
goals within the centre and a sense of working in an environment which 
supports the achievement of explicit and agreed goals. Participants in two 
different pilot projects have confiitned that these additional benefits are 
probable. 

Mr Hogbin argues that becai ,e accreditation standards lack objectivit>' and are 
not easily enforced, parents may be given a false sense of assurance of quality 
when their children attend accredited centres. The problem is, objective and 
easily enforceable standards cannot assure quality. We already have licensing 
regulations but as Mr Hogbin notes, good child care cannot be made by 
regulation alone. Complex industries require more sophisticated means of 
shedding light on good practice than is offered by easily administered, 
'objective' regulations. 

To provide direct quality assurance, parents need information about how their 
children are being treated in centres, and how they are experiencing that 
treatment. The nature of staff/child interactions, the appropriateness of the 
learning experiences and the overall emotional climate of the centre are 
complex, qualitative features of programs that are nevertheless capable of being 
described and rated by people with the necessary expertise. 

They aretheless deal with issues parents understand and have knowledge of and 
care deeply about: 

Do the staff in the centre respond to children's normal behaviour with 
impatience, anger, insensitivity; or with pleasure, taking preventive steps 
to avoid tantrums, displaying sensitivity to developing competence and 
listening to what children want? 

Do the staff talk mainly to the group as a whole, or do children get 
individual attention? 

State licencing authorities initially shared concerns that industry-based 
ac:;reditation would unnecessarily duplicate their work. Over time, their 
commitment to accreditation has grown as they have come to see an industry- 
led movement to improve standards as reinforcement rather than competition. 
They have worked closely with the Interim Accreditation Council to ensu.e that 
accreditation will complement, rather than duplicate licensing standards. 
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How long will the standards recognised by accreditation last? 

Licensing is an event. An official annually checks for compliance against a list 
of regulations during a visit to the centre. Accreditation is a process. 
Everyone in the centre participates, with parents and staff individually 
contributing to the centre's self evaluation. The self study phase involves 
thinking about why one approach is recommended over another, and rethinking 
the standard approach within the centre. Parents and staff grow in their 
understanding of sound child care practice. The process is public, and takes 
place over time. It results in shifts in thinking and understanding; as well as 
behaviour. Exv^erience shows that standards achieved during the accreditation 
process will gradually erode, particularly with major staff changes. Therefore, 
it is planned for accreditation to only be valid for three years before re- 
accreditation would need to occur. 

Accreditation and competition 

Mr Hogbin womes that the centre's self-assessment needs to be verified by 
someone else within the industry. He compares this with asking Ansett 
Airlines to decide whether safety standards would be jeopardised by allowing 
Compass to set up in competition. A better analogy would be asking a noted 
surgeon to pass judgement on the standard achieved by an operating theatre in 
a hospital seeking accreditation. This is how hospital accreditation works, and 
how child care accreditation works in the US. It is also how a pilot pioject has 
been working successfully in NSW over the past two years. 

Child care centres are not organised like national airlines and have little 
capacity to become cartels. By and large, they aie stand-alone operations and 
work co-operatively with neighbouring services, rather than in competition with 
one anotlier. In any case, it is envisaged that a reviewer would not be asked to 
conflmi ratings of any centres operating in direct competition with their own. 

Restrictive licensing 

It is argued that accreditation amounts to restrictive licensing and is against 
consumer interests. The only restriction to apply as a result of accreditation is 
is the potential for some services to lose the right to receive public monies in 
order to reduce fees for low income users. This could be a final consequence 
for centres found to be inadequate by the rest of the industry, who are 
unwilling or unable to lift their game. No one is suggesting that only fully 
accredited centres will be allowed to operate. Even centres failing to meet the 
subset of standards selected for eligibility for fee relief will be permitted to 
continue to operate. It is likely that they will even be allowed to continue to 
receive subsidies for existing clients, but be unable to offer reductions to new 
users until improvements are made. 

Hogbin suggests that accreditation could result in de-facto restrictive licensing, 
since parents will only want to send children to accredited centres. Elsewhere, 
he argues that parents will only see benefits from accreditation if the gains in 
quality achieved are greater than any additional costs to them flowing from 
accreditation. He also questions whether there will be any gains in quality as a 
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result of accreditation. The case against accreditation cannot have it both ways, 
claiming on the one hand that accreditation is a device being manipulated to 
provide incumbent service suppliers with a mechanism for restricting entry of 
newcomers against the wishes and interests of users, and on the other that 
consumers will demand access to accredited services (even when they cost 
more) and so put all other less expensive centres out of business. 

It seems probable that parents wUl exert pressure on centres to attain accredited 
status if they can see differences in the quality offered by accredited and non 
accredited centres and believe the gains are worth paying for. This seems 
consonent with philosophies favouring market forces, and sits oddly with the 
rest of Hogbin's free market-based position against accreditation. 

Is higher child care quality desirable? 

Hogbin questions whether government has any clear goals for accreditation, 
given that Australia appears to have centres of relatively high quality already. 
The truth is that no one knows how good our services are, but anecdotal 
evidence, licensing standards and industry practice all suggest that Australia has 
developed a child care industry of relatively high quality in world terms. The 
issue is whether formal quality assurance measures are necessary in order to 
document the effectiveness of child care services, or whether anecdotes and 
impressions are considered sufficient. 

To say that Australia is ahead of other countries is another way of saying that 
we probably have fewer horror stories to recount than they do. Those of us 
who have worked in the industry have a collection of anecdotes and personal 
experiences that deny complacency: babies kept quiet with gumdrops, toddlers 
banished to the 'naughty' chair for acting their age, preschoolers tied to chairs 
during lunch, display toys nailed to shelves ih playrooms, over-enrolled 
children hidden during licensing inspections, and so on. These are extreme, 
isolated problems. More everyday concerns are momentary lapses of 
supervision, poorly structured programs that unravel into chaos, tired and 
irritable staff snapping at equally tired and irritable children, under-resourced 
workers struggling to deal with disturbed and disruptive children while 
managing the rest of the group, and quiet, withdrawn children getting 
overlooked by staff too busy to notice them. 

All centres have good days and bad days. Observation suggests that most 
centres also have particular strengths and weaknesses, and that these vary 
considerably from centre to centre. There is some evidence that patterns of 
strengths and weaknesses may also vary from State to State. 

Government has been very clear that accreditation is intended to improve 
standards of care across the whole industry. For this reason, there are to be 
two levels of accreditation: a beginning level linked to fee relief, and a second 
level for services interested in voluntarily pursuing further improvements (or 
wanting recognition of existing high standards). 
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Child care amounts to a revolution in the way Australia 
brings up its children - how effectively ve manage it matters 

Given the scale of the change from home care to child care as the way in 
which child rearing is now provided for many children, and the recency of that 
change, the lack of national curiosity about the quality of child care services is 
astonishing. Mr Hogbin seems to be saying, let's not look since we might not 
like what we see. Quality child care might cost too much. Others are arguing 
that we will have to pay for child care one way or another, either up front or in 
the form of remediation at some later date, or simply through lost potential. 
Disturbing research evidence indicates that while many group care programs 
enhance children's cognitive, language and social-emotional development, other 
programs are cause for concern. Under-resourced and unsupported centre-based 
child care programs can represent the worst aspects of institutionalisation: 
depersonalisation, the creation of apathy, the stunting of potential. 

No comparable • studies have been conducted in Australia, As already noted, 
there is reason to believe that the present quality of Australian child care 
programs is high relative to the typical standard of programs in countries 
lacking a strong Government policy for child care provision, such as the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. However, pressures to expand provision and 
retain afFordability are putting Australian standards of care into jeopardy. 

Good child care is not made in heaven. It is made by hard work and intelligent 
understanding of children and of effective ways of working with groups of 
children over a full day. Accreditation appears to be an effective way of 
improving the level of shared understanding within a centre of good practice, 
and hence of providing better care. 

The proposal to develop a national quality assurance program for child care 
will be put to Cabinet on 1 5 December. 

Jean Gifford 

Deputy National Director 



23 November 1992 
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INTRODUCTION 

In December 1991 the Commonwealth 
Government established an Interim Accredi- 
tation Council. This Council^ representative 
of all sections within the children's services 
industry in Australia, has as its central task 
the development of an accreditation system 
for early childhood programs. As various 
groups and individuals debate the complex 
issues associated with such a process, the 
major concern emerging relates to the selec- 
tion of the standards or criteria to be address- 
ed by the system. These standards need to be 
comprehensive and encompass the key com- 
ponents of quality in early childhood pro- 
grams as have been identified by both research 
and practice. 

The Accreditation Council need not begin its 
work Trom scratch' as a great deal of work in 
the area of program evaluation has taken 
place and many evaluation instruments are 
available. Like accreditation, program eval- 
uation monitors quality in the program, 
usually as a result of self evaluation, using 
quantitative and objective indicators as 
measures of quality. The chief difference 
between program evaluation and program 
accreditation is that in the latter, recognition 
is given to those programs that substantially 
comply with the established criteria. Because 
of the public nature of the outcome, and the 
consequences following from that, there needs 
to be acceptance by the children's industry as 
a whole of the particular set of criteria 
selected for accreditation. 

The development of a reliable program 
evaluation measure is a lengthy and complex 
process. Program evaluation instruments are 
now available and can be used as resources for 
the development of an accreditation system. 
When selecting a program evaluation measure 
careful consideration needs to be given to 
certain factors. Abbott-Shim and Sibley 
(1990) suggest that these factors are: 



I. Range of the program evaluation 
instrument 



2. Validity/credibility 

3. Reliability 

4. Specificity of criteria 

5. Scoring 

6. Sources of information 

Australian Journal of Early Childhood, Vol 17(1). March 1992 
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7. Training for data collection 

8. Recording of information 



1 . Range of the Program Evaluation 
Instrument 

A program evaluation instrument may be 
broad or narrow in its focus. A broad ranging 
tool suitable for use in early childhood pro- 
grams would include components appropriate 
to evaluate settings for children aged 0-8 
years. The components would be designed to 
evaluate all aspects of the program including 
administration and would be devclopmentally 
appropriate for the age groups concerned. An 
instrument having a narrow focus may, for 
example, only consider infants and toddlers. 

2. Validity/Credibility 

Any program evaluation instrument must be 
valid. This means that the instrument actually 
measures what it says it measures. In develop- 
ing standards to be used in an accreditation 
system for Australia the criteria selected need 
to represent what are the professionally agreed 
components of quality supported by research 
evidence. These criteria would then have 
credibility with the early childhood field in 
this country. 

A segment of the accreditation instrument 
will be mandatory for services if families are 
to be eligible for fee relief. This mandatory 
component will also need to be credible to the 
general community if axx:eptance of the system 
is to be achieved. 

3. Reliability 

Program evaluation instruments need to be 
able to provide consistent and replicable 
information. Reliability is established in 
various ways but generally includes a process 
of interrater reliability. In this process differ- 
ent individuals independently use the instru- 
ment in the same setting at the same time and 
then ratings are compared for consistency. 
The internal consistency of the instrument is 
assessed by statistical analysis. This analysis 
looks at the way individual items relate to 
each other and to the total score. 

4. Specificity of Criteria 

Criteria in the program evaluation document 
may be expressed as clearly defined discrete 
units, for example: 
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''All electrical outlets are covered wit It 
protective caps**. 

Criteria may also be expressed as complex 
units, for example: 

''Staff are responsive to children ". 

Most program evaluation measures usually 
include both complex and discrete units. 
Obvic usly the more clearly defined the criteria 
the more objective the assessment procedures. 



5. Scoring Procedures 

Various methods exist for scoring information 
collected during an evaluation of a program. 

Checklists and ratir ^ scales are two of the 
more frequently used procedures. 



6. Sources of Information Used to Gather 
Data 

Information about a program may be collect- 
ed from a variety of sources, for example: - 

• Documentation 

• Report and/ or interviews with staff, 
parents, etc. 

• Direct observation 

Most program evaluation tools use a com- 
bination of methods. As accreditation is about 
assessing what children are actually exper- 
iencing in the program direct observation is 
essential. 



7. Training for Data Collection 

Collection of data needs to be considered on 
two levels. Centre staff may require inservice 
training to assist them in undertaking a self 
evaluation process. Training also needs to be 
considered for individuals outside the centre 
who visit to assess the program. The form and 
content A training is dependent upon the 
nature of the criteria to be evaluated. 



8. Recording of Information 

Once data about a program has been collected 
it may be recorded in a variety of ways. Some 
of the more widely used methods arc graphs, 
charts and summary scores. 
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Table 1 



A Comparison of Program Evaluation Measures 





PROFILE 


ECERS 


- NAEYC 


1 Range of program 
evaluation instrument 


infants, toddlers, 
preschoolers and before 
and after school settings 
administration 


- children 2'/^ to 6 years 


infants, toddlers, 
preschoolers and before 
and after school settings 
administration 


2. Validity/Credibility 


well established by expert 
review 


well established by expert 
review 


well established by expert 
review 


3 Reliability 


established by interrater 
and internal consistency 


established by interrater 
and internal consistency 


established by interrater 
and internal consistency 


4. Specificity of criteria 


- discrete units organised 
into four sections 
according to age plus a 
general administrative 
section 


complex units organised 
into seven areas 

1. personal care routines 

2. furnishings and display 
for children 

3. language and reasoning 

4. fine and gross motor 
activities 

5. creative activities 

6. social development 

7. adult needs 


discrete and complex 
units organised into ten 
areas 

1 . interaction among staff 
and children 

2. curriculum 

3. staff-parent interaction 

4. staff qualification and 
development 

5. administration 

6. staffing 

7. physical environment 

8. health and safely 

9. nutrition and food 
service 

10. evaluation 


5. Scoring 


checklist with forced 
choice 


rating scale I - 7 
I = inadequate 
7 = excellent 


rating scale I - 3 
I = not met 
3 - fully met 


6. Sources of information 


direct observation 

documentation 

report 


dirca observation 
report 


direct observation 

documentation 

report 


7. Training for data 
collectors 


suggested for centre staff 
and for outside assessors 


suggested for staff and 
outside assessors 


not suggested for staff 
but rcc^uired for outside 

VdUUd-llUll 


8. Recording of information 


chart of scores 
profile 


scorcshcet 
profile 


summary chart of item 
scores 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 
MODELS 

Some program evaluation measures are more 
useful to consider than others as resource 
material for the development of an accredi- 
tation instrument for services in Australia. 

Three of the more comprehensive and widely 
used are: 

• The Assessment Profile for Early Child- 
hood Programs (PROFILE) 

• The Early Childhood Environment 
Rating Scale (ECERS) 

• The Accreditation Criteria and Proce- 
dures of the National Academy of Early 
Childhood Programs developed by the 
National Association for the Education 
of Young Children (NAEYC) 



These three approaches all establish standards 
for the process of evaluation. NAEYC estab- 
lishes standards but also outlines procedures 
for accrediting those programs that substan- 
tially comply with those standards. 

The measures address the key components of 
quality in early childhood programs but differ 
in the degree to which they address the needs 
of the various age groups, the emphasis they 
place on specific components, and the way 
data is collected and recorded. The different 
pro^^ram evaluation models were initially de- 
veloped for different reasons. NAEYC criteria 
were developed to establish a procedure for 
centre based services to engage in a voluntary 
process of self evaluation leading to an accredi- 
tation decision following external validation. 

The ECERS was developed for research pur- 
poses and to help programs engage in a pro- 
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cess of self evaluation, while the PROFILE 
was developed solely as a self evaluation 
instrument. A brief description of these three 
program evaluation measures follow and 
Table 1 provides a comparison of the instru- 
ments in relation to the eight factors discussed 
above. 



The Assessment Profile for Early Childhood 
Programs 

The Assessment Profile for Early Childhood 
Programs (1987) was designed by Martha 
Abbott-Shim and Annette Sibley from At- 
lanta, Georgia. It was developed as a tool for 
self evaluation and arose out of the need for 
training to assist centre staff in improving the 
quality of their programs. While the Profile 
may be used by any centre as a program 
evaluation instrument, its main goal to date 
has been to help centres prepare for NAEYC 
Accreditation. The majority (87%) of 
accredited centres in Georgia have used the 
Profile. 

The Assessment Profile is p'^emised on two 
basic assumptions. The first assumption is 
that teachers and directors have a significant 
influence on the environment and experiences 
to which children are exposed in an early 
childhood setting. Secondly, the standards set 
in the instrument and the self study process 
must reflect the perspective and experiences 
of the child. 

The set of standards represented by the Profile 
are comprehe nsive and add ress all d imens io ns 
of early childhood programs normally con- 
sidered. They are general enough to apply to a 
wide range of centre based settings yet specific 
enough to provide concrete and observable 
criteria. The document is organised into four 
general areas: Preschool, Infant, School-age, 
and Administration. Each of these areas is 
then evaluated using various dimensions, for 
example. Curriculum, Health and Safety, 
Interacting and Individualising. 

The validity and reliability of the Assessment 
Profile has been well established (Abbott- 
Shim and Sibley, 1990). Data is collected by 
report, documentation and direct observa- 
tion. The instrument is formatted as a check- 
list with forced choice: Yes, the item was 
observed; No, the item was not observed. This 
data is then summarised on ascoresheet and a 
graph, giving a centre profile. 

Since the use of the profile as a self evaluation 
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measure by early childhood centres certain 
trends have been noted in relation to final 
scores. If the graph shows individualising in 
the program is low then the curriculum are.a 
will also invariably be low. These depressed 
scores have tended to correlate with staffs 
lack of underst?"iding of child development. 
Further, within any one centre, there have 
been marked similarities between each class- 
room observed, suggesting that directors have 
a fairly significant influence on the overall 
quality of the program (A. Sibley, personal 
communication). 



The Early Childhood Environment Rating 
Scale 

The ECERS was developed both as a research 
tool and as a program evaluation measure. It 
provides a global measure of the quality of 
early childhood environments. Since 1980 the 
ECERS has become the most widely used 
instrument in child care research in the United 
States. The scale has also been shown to be 
suitable for assessing quahty dimensions in 
early childhood settings outside the United 
States (Doherty, 1991: Rossbach,et al, 1991). 

The instrument covers the basic quality dim- 
ensions and may be used in preschools, long 
day care centres, playgroups, occasional care 
and the early years of school environments. It 
is most appropriate for evaluating settings for 
children from 21^ to 6 years of age. The 
instrument covers seven program areas: per- 
sonal care routines; furnishings and display; 
language/ reasoning experiences; fine and 
gross motor activities; creative activities; 
social development; and adult needs. The 
validity and the reliability of the ECERS has 
been well documented (Fiene, 1990). 

A seven point rating scale, ranging from 
"inadequate" to '^excellent" is used to assess 
the degree of quality of the environment. 
Data is collected by direct observation and 
report and is summarised on a scoresheet and 
graphed on a profile. This final profile high- 
lights the relative weaknesses and strengths of 
the program. 

Recently another environment rating scale 
focusing specifically on infants and toddlers 
has been developed (Harm, Cryer and 
Clifford, 1 990). The scale, the Infant/Toddler 
Environment Rating Scale (ITERS) is an 
adaptation of the ECERS. The ITERS pro- 
vides a more comprehensive assessment of 
infant and toddler programs than the Profile 



or NAEYC Criteria. 

The NAEYC Accreditation Criteria 

The NAEYC criteria which form the program 
evaluation tool for the self study part of the 
accreditation process were developed 
following a review of fifty program evaluation 
documents and relevant child care research. 
Feedback on the draft document was provided 
by 1 86 early childhood specialists throughout 
the United States and from the NAEYC 
membership, then numbering approximately 
43,000 (Bredekamp, 1986). The final draft 
document was field tested in 32 programs 
representing four diverse areas of the country. 

The criteria are comprehensive in scope and 
are designed for use by centre based early 
childhood services for children aged 0-5 and 
xOr before and after school programs. 

Since its publication in 1983, the criteria have 
attracted enormous interest in the early child- 
hood field throughout many parts of the 
world. In some circles it is considered the best 
instrument lhat "the early childhood field has 
for measuring program quality" in centre 
based services (Fiene, 1990: 51). 

The NAEYC system is based on the premise 
that although there are individual differences 
among children including cultural and lang- 
uage differences, there are certain needs and 
interests that are shared by children at certain 
developmental ages and stages (Bredekamp, 
1989). 

There has been consistency in findings from 
various sources regarding the validity and 
reliability of the criteria. These findings are 
now also supported by considerable research 
data which provides evidence of the relation 
of these same aspects of program quality to 
positive outcomes for children (Bredekamp, 
1989). 

A structured three point rating scale is used 
for reporting and validating results. A rating 
of three means that the criterion is fully met, 
or there is a great deal of evidence for this 
criterion. A rating of two indicates the cri- 
terion is only partially met and one means 
there is little or no evidence of this criterion. 

The NAEYC criteria have been adapted for 
use in Australia (McCrea and Piscitelli, 1989). 
South Carolina has also modified the system 
and uses it as a quality assurance instrument 
(QAS). The QAS is linked to funding with a 



70% compliance being required for centres to 
be eligible to purchase child development 
services under the Social Service Block Grant 
Contracts (SSBGC). 

EVALUATION AND FAMILY DAY 

CARE 

The program evaluation measures discussed 
above relate specifically to c jntre based early 
childhood services. What measures exist for 
the assessment of Family Day Care envi- 
ronments? 

Three measures developed in the United States 
are being used for Family Day Care Accredi- 
tation purposes. They look at the quality of 
the environment in the Family Day Care 
home but do not address Family Day Care 
schemes and the coordination role which 
operates in Australia. The three measures are: 

• The Assessment Profile for Family Day 
Care 

(Abbott-Shim and Sibley, 1987) 

• The Family Day Care Rating Scale 
(FDCRS) 

(Harms and Clifford, 1989) 

• The Family Day Care Accreditation 
System operated by the Child Care Part- 
nership of Dallas 

The Assessment Profile for Family Day Care 

This profile has been adopted by the National 
Association for Family Day Care in the 
United States as its Accreditation instrument. 
The profile assesses the characteristics of the 
Family Day Care home in relation to: 

• physical characteristics 

• child care procedure and policies 

• adult/child interactions 

These three characteristics are assessed across 
seven dimensions. 

1. Indoor Safety 

2. Health 

3. Nutrition 

4. Indoor Play Environment 

5. Interacting 

6. Outdoor Play Environment 
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7. Professional Responsibility 

Data is collected by direct observation, docu- 
mentation and by report. 



The Family Day Care Rating Scale 

The FDCRS is an adaptation of the ECERS 
and has been designed to provide an overall 
picture of the quality of the Family Day Care 
home environment. The : -ale can be used by 
carers, coordinators and researchers. 

The criteria addressed in the scale are grouped 
into six main categories. 

1 . Space and furnishings for care 
and learning 

2. Basic care 

3. Language and reasoning 

4. Learning activities 

5. Social development 

6. Adult needs 

Like the ECERS each item is rated on a seven 
point scale. 

Child Care Partnership of Dallas 

The Child Care Partnership of Dallas, a non- 
profit advocacy organisation, developed a 
voluntary accreditation system for Family 
Day Care homes. The observation instrument 
is organised into five main areas. 

1. Family Day Care as a Business 

2. Working With Parents and Families 

3. learning Environment 

4. Health, Safety and Nutrition 

5. Activities to Enhance Development 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Program evaluation or standard setting is a 
continuous dynamic process. However, it is 
relevant to note that across the early child hood 
field, a marked degree of consensus has 
emerged concerning what are the key com- 
ponents of quality in child care programs. The 
program evaluation measures described in 
this article provide evidence of this general 



agreement. This work, reflecting the current . 
findings of research and practice, provides 
invaluable resource material for the devel- 
opment of an accreditation system for ^ 
children's services in Australia. 
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AN ACCREDITATION SYSTEM FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 
STARTING WITH CENTRE-BASED LONG DAY CARE 



Government plans to establish an industry-based accreditation system for children's 
sers'ices beginning with centre-based long day care have the full support of the Australian 
Early Childhood Association. It is AECA's strong view that an accreditation system 
eventually needs to encompass the full range of early childhood programs. In the first 
instance it is sensible to focus on centre-based long day care, but moves need to be made 
quickly to extend accreditation to Family Day Care. As soon as possible after that, the 
system needs to be expanded to apply to the full range of early childhood programs. 
Because the focus now is on centre-based long day care, this paper talks of child care. In 
all instances, unless otherwise made clear, child care should be read, 'centre-based long 
day care'« 



AIMS OF ACCREDITATION 



The industry-based accreditation system to be established by Government should be 
expected to: 

improve the quality of care in all centres 

improve awareness and understanding of the need for good practice in child care 

create explicit industry standards for good practice 

improve job satisfaction of child care workers 

provide parents assurance of quality in the programs they use 

provide Government with a lever to encourage improvements in centres providing 

inadequate care 

complement, rather than duplicate, other regulatory mechanisms such as State 
licensing conditions and industrial awards 

Accreditation should have a general impact on quality 

Australia's system will not be completely voluntary, as it will have a component relatai to 
fee relief. Realistically, to result in an improvement in quality in all centres, an 
Australian system needs to be simpler than some fiilly voluntary models used overseas; it 
needs to set standards which a majority of centres willing to make the necessary effort can 
achieve; and the standards need to be equally relevant to centres in all parts of Australia, 
regardless of clientele. 
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Accreditation should improve awareness and understanding of good practice in child 
care 



There is still widespread failure to understand the significance of children's eariy 
experience. The quality of child care affects children's likelihood of achieving their full 
potential. The foundations for the development of the key competencies now being 
identified by the Mayer Committee as essential in a modem workforce are laid in 
childhood. From this national perspective, it is crucial that what amounts to a revolution 
in child rearing during the last decade, that is, the group care of young chilcjren, supports 
the national interest. 

At a minimum, child care needs to ensure that children are given individualised attention 
if the well-docuiaented disadvantages of instititutionalisation are to be avoided. More 
positively, good child care provides an opportunity to raise the general level of 
competency in the next generation by giving children in group care a better start than they 
would otherwise receive, longitudinal research makes it clear that effective early 
childhood programs have lasting impacts on children, making an investment in program 
quality defensible in economic as well as human terms (Sylva, 1988). 

Arguments that concerns for outcomes for children can be dismissed because they are 
motivated to protect early childhood careers reveal a serious lack of vmderstanding of the 
importance to children, their families and, ultimately, the nation, of the quality of their 
experience in child care. Many children will spend 12,000 hours in child care over tlie 
course of their childhood (Greenman, 1991). This is more time than they will spend in 
primary and secondary schooling. 

Industry-based accreditation vvhich focuses on observable, child outcome measures will 
help to improve understanding of the nexus between experience and child development in 
the industry and in the wider community. At present, pressure to improve standards is 
coming largely from organisations and individuals with expertise in child psychology, 
pediatrics, care and education. With improved understanding of the issues, support for 
good quality eariy childhood programs can be expected to have a substantially expanded 
base. 

Accreditation will create explicit standards of good practice for the child care 
industry 

At present, there are no agreed industry standards against which a child care worker, a 
service, or a parent selecting a service, can judge performance. Agreed industry standards 
are also necessary if governments and other policy makers are to judge wisely among the 
competing claims for policy changes to the child care program. 

State licensing regulations set lower limits, below which a centre cannot legally operate. 
These minimum standards by definition are minimums only and will not necessarily reflect 
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agreed best practice, even when national consistency has been achieved. At present there 
is little national agreement about even niinimally adequate standards. 

Accreditation will improve job satisfaction for child care workers 

The high turnover among child care staff reflects in part, a lack of job satisfaction (Baker 
& Robertson, 1992; Ryan, 1989; Northern Territory Children's Services Program Planning 
Committee, 1988, Laing, 1990). With an acute shortage of qualified child care staff in 
some States (eg SA Children's Services Office, 1991) and intense pressure on available 
resources in the TAPE and Higher Education sectors, unnecessary wastage? in the trained 
child care workforce cannot be sustained. The stress of working intensively uath young 
children will be reduced when workers are clear about and united in their goals, and work 
in an environment which supports the achievement of explicit and agreed goals. 

Accreditation will provide quality assurance for parents 

Accreditation acknowledges quality where it exists. By focusing on child outcomes, 
accreditation goes beyond setting the boundary conditions for care. It provides a direct 
measure of the adequacy of children's experiences in the centre. In this way, accreditation 
provides a level of quality assurance for parents that is not available through other 
regulatory mechanisms. For example, rather than stating that staff must possess child care 
qualifications (a licensing condition), accrediu.v.on would monitor the quality of the 
interaction between staff members and children. In any particular instance, a staff member 
with tlie necessary qualifications to meet licensing standards may lack the necessary skill 
to comply with an accreditation standard. 



Government will have a mechanism to encourage centres to improve quality 

Families using centres eligible for any form of Government subsidy are entitled to assume 
that the quality of service being provided meets Government standards. It is legitimate for 
Government to be concerned about standards of care in subsidised services, and to have 
the power to remove subsidy privileges from centres unveiling to improve standards 
should this prove necessary. 

While it seems unlikely that a centre's failure to comply with fee relief related criteria 
would result in those families already receiving fee relief being denied further help, 
Government could refiise to allow the centre to continue offering fee relief to new parents 
until the areas of concern were rectified. 
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Accreditation should build on rather than duplicate existing regulations 



It is unnecessaiy and undesirable that accreditation duplicate the functior. of other 
regulatory bodies in child care. Accreditation should complement rather th^n substantially 
overlap with or replace existing regulations. Especially as individual centres may not elect 
to apply for or retain fee relief privileges, State licensing is necessary as a base-line 
protection for children in all programs. It is crucial for an agency to retain the legislative 
capacity to close centres when necessary. Similarly, it is necessary for employers and 
staff to retain legal recourse through the Industrial Relations Commission. 



THE ACCREDITATION SYSTEM 



To achieve tlie above goals, AECA considers that tlie accreditation system needs to 
balance simplicity, fairness, protection (of the service and the reviewer) and openness to 
variety in the interpretation of good practice. 

Accreditation structure and process 

The accreditation system needs to be developed according to the following principles: It 
needs to: 

Adequately represent through its structures the interests of the child care industry 
as a whole; in the first instance the centre-based long day care sector, but as soon 
as possible there-after the Family Day Care sector and, in the longer term, the 
broad range of children's services 

Ensure that functions are carried out by persons possessing the necessary skills 

Provide protection to the integrity of the system through its structures and 
processes 

The accreditation process needs to embody the following principles: 

Accreditation assessments must be conducted by those with demonstrated expertise 
in the knowledge-base from which accreditation measures are derived; 

Accreditation decisions should be 'blind'. Neither the decision-makers, nor the 
services, should know the identity of tlie other; 

Accreditation status should be determined by more than one person. 
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We suggest a structure which consists of a Council, expert accreditation panels, and 
trained reviewers. The accreditation process would be as follows. A service wanting 
either mandated or full accreditation v/ould apply to the Council to enter the accreditation 
process. The Council would send the service the necessary materials, and self stiidy by 
the service would commence. 

When ready, the sen^ice would complete their own assessment fomis and notify the 
Council that they were ready for a reviewer to visit the service to confirm the self 
assessment. Following the visit, the reviewer would forward the anonymous service's self 
assessment and their own assessment to a ">mall panel of experts for a decision. Panels 
would notify the Council of their decision, and, if the application has been unsuccessful, 
provide feedback and advice to tlie service about the action needed to achieve accredited 
status. Council would notify the service of the accreditation decision and would notify 
Government of mandated accreditJ?.tion decisions. Government would make determinations 
regarding fee relief status, and any remedial action needed by centres to retain fee relief 
Centres could lodge an appeal witli the Council. Council would normally seek the advice 
of a second panel. If necessary, a second reviewer could be appointed. 

The importance of self-study 

AECA believes that an accreditation system needs to be premised on the prime importance 
of the self-study component as a mechanism to bring about meaningfiil aiid lasting 
improvements in quality. Experience with accreditation in other disciplines has found that 
self study is potentially the single most important element of accreditation, 'frequently 
yielding far more important discoveries and benefit <in does the later accreditation site 
visit (Worthen & Sanders (1984). This is the strong view of NAEYC regarding their 
system of accreditation for early childhood programs (Bredekamp, 1989) and is one that is 
endorsed by AECA. If improvements in quality are to be long-lasting, a growth in 
understanding of why the centre operates as it does, or shy it needs to change in line with 
accreditation standards needs to occur among staff and parents. 

However, self-study cannot become the only goal of accreditation. The self-study must 
refer to industry-standards. Self-evaluat.on within the centre needs to be subject to 
external review against the same industry standards in order to achieve accredited status. 

Accreditation Council 

The accreditation system should be governed by an independent Accred^'tation Council 
made up of representatives of the child care industry. Its membership should include peak 
industry bodies, representatives of the community-based sector, the commercial sector, 
consumers, the Commonwealth, State and Local Government, the ACTU, employer bodies 
and training institutions. 
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The Council would have the following functions: 



Policy making, management and evaluation of the system 
Selection of the expert panels 

Notification to sen'ices of the accreditation decision and provision of feedback and 
advice to unsuccessful sen'ices 

Notification to Government of mandated accreditation decisions 
Developing and operating a training system for reviewers 

Ongoing development of the system, including expansion of the system into other 
children's services 
Consumer awareness/edac::jon 
Financial management/accountability 

Public reporting to v/ovemment (depending on how established) 

Panels 

Council would appoint a number of panels each consisting of perhaps three persons with 
recognisfxi competence to assess the reports of centre self-assessments and reviewer visits, 
and judge accreditation status. 

The panels would have the following functions: 

Assess documentation provided by services and reviewers and decide accreditation 

status of the centre 

Notify Council of decision 

Serve as a quality control mechanism 

Provide advice to applying services on any areas for improvement 
Reviewers 

The reviewers would have the following functions: 

Verify accuracy of data collected by the service during a visit to the service 
Complete a program profile based on direct observation and discussion with 
director and Management Committee chair and/or proprietor 
Forward documentation to panel for decision 



Figure 1, Structure of the Accreditation System 
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Services 




Reviewers 



The importance of the expert panels 

Panels would be appointed by the Council, but would make the accreditation decision, not 
the Council We believe this is important for two reasons: 

the need for specific expertise 
the need to preserve anonymity 



AECA believes that specific expertise will be required to assess the documentation 
prepared by the applying centre and the reviewer, particularly when there are areas of 
disagreement. Expert panels could be constituted so that there would have to be at least 
one person with specific expertise in the type of centre being reviewed (eg a remote area 
or Aboriginal centre, a centre serving a particular ethic community, etc.). 



Panel members should have knowledge and experience in child development and 
developmentally appropriate practice in relation to young children, experience working in 
child care services and knowledge of the child care industry generally, as well as 
knowledge of the Australian accreditation system. 

Experience with accreditation in other professions/industries underscores the need to build 
in mechanisms to ensure that the assessment outcomes are not vulnerable to corruption, 
mutual 'back scratching' or an assessor's self interest (eg, hurting the competition). 
The best way to protect the system is to make the final decision on accreditation status 
anonymous. 



The importance of expert reviewers 

AECA believes that the reviewers are the key to quality control in the accreditation 
system. Accreditation rests on a body of expert knowledge about child development and 
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good practice that leads to positive outcomes for children. The integrity of the system 
will depend on assessments being made by people with the necessary expertise to 
understand what to look for and how to interpret what they are seeing. Reviewers must 
have demonstrated these skills to have credibility in die centres they are reviewing. 

It is essential that reviewers have at least a two year qualification in a formally recognised 
course in early childhood, child care, or a related field, substantial experience in and 
knowledge of child care, and sensitivity to the particular circumstances of the services 
they review. 

The most appropriate qualifications could vary firom one part of the country to another, 
reflecting differences in staffing practices and concommitant variation in the 
appropriateness of local preservice courses. For example, in New South Wales, and now 
Queensland, it would be difficult for a reviewer lacking a three yerr early childhood 
teaching qualification to gain credibility in centres where this qualification is a licensing 
requirement. In other States, a two year child care qualification could be more appropriate 
than a three or four year preschool qualification. 



Resistance to the notion of 'expertise' 

Child care is a relatively new industry and does not yet have universally acknowledged 
expert leaders. For this reason calling for recognised expertise on panels and among 
reviewers poses problems and concerns that need to be recognised and addressed. There 
is legitimate concern that narrow interests not be able toTiijack' the industry and hold it to 
ransom. There is also concern that some academics with theoretical but little practical 
knowledge may lay claim to be the experts. Finally, there is a suspicion that university 
trained early childhood teachers may try to squeeze out other categories of child care 
workers from reviewing and/or deciding on accreditation status, and vice-versa. 

All of these concerns should be addressed through the make-up and policies of the 
Council. The Council, as the policy body, needs to be in a position to appoint, train and 
monitor the performance of the reviewers, the expert panels and the system as a whole, 
including the tool. Provided the Council is properiy representative, the interests of the 
industry as a whole should be served. 

The need tor critical scrutiny and the capacity to adapt over time 

Experience with accreditation models in educational evaluation points to the need to 
ensure that the industry-based nature of accreditation does not lead to an uncritical 
acceptance of outdated but familiar practice which a naive outsider might rightly question 
(Worthen & Sanders, 1984). The whole accreditation system, including the tool, needs to 
be open to scrutiny and critical evaluation with particular allowance for 'outsider' reaction 
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in order to create a dynamic system which will be responsive to the emergence of new 
conditions. 



The role of consumers 

The Council needs to ensure that consumer interests are strongly represented. Parent input 
into the development of accreditation criteria is crucial, as is their input into a centre's 
self-evaluation. 



THE ACCREDITATION TOOL 



The accreditation tool needs to comprise the range of criteria which most directly relate to 
children's experience of care and which are considered by the industry to reflect best 
practice. A subset of the full set of criteria for accreditation are the criteria which must be 
met by centres receiving Commonwealth fee relief These criteria will be referred to as 
the 'Fee Relief Criteria', and will be described in detail in the next section of this 
submission. This section presents AECA*s position on features of the Accreditation tool 
as a whole. 

Accredation criteria should: 
reflect good sense 

be based on knowledge of child development and Australian family needs 
be based on features of programs that can be changed 

be confined to key quality factors; or contributing factors that are not covered by 
other regulations 

allow for diversity by being expressed in the form of general principles 

be amenable to application to the full range of children's services with minimal 

modification 



Accreditation criteria should reflect 'good sense' 

All accreditation criteria must have 'face validity'. That is, they must appear sensible, and 
to relate in an understandable way to the industry's understanding of program quality. In 
considering the need for 'face validity', a distinction should be made between 
accreditation criteria as a whole and the subset of criteria making up the component of 
accreditation which is to be linked with the right to obtain fee relief. While all criteria 
need to be understandably linked to child outcomes, some of these links need not be 
obvious at first reading, though all need to be able to be understood through an educative 
and reflective process. Criteria of this kind should not be part of the 'mandated' 
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component of accreditation, however. The criteria to be linked with fee relief should be 
as obvious and important to the 'person on the street' as to child care experts without 
assistance (see below). 



Child outcomes should be judged on the basis of what is known about the nature of 
child development, contemporary Australian family functioning and developmentally 
appropriate practice in child care 

Although accreditation criteria should have understandable links with quality, that is, they 
should reflect 'good sense', they need to derive from more than simple 'common sense.' 
It is important that accreditation measures be solidly based on the body of expert 
knowledge of child development and child care if they are to genuinely assure quality for 
children. The tool needs to include measures of the degree to which centre practice 
supports and strengthens the role of Australian parents in raising their child. 

Accreditation criteria should relate to standards that are amenable to change and can 
be reasonably expected of services across Australia 

There may be little a service operating in non-purpose built centres can do about the 
physical structure of their building, such as the location and layout of the kitchen. There 
will be much they can do with the way they use their space and organise their program. 
Accreditation should focus on the latter. It is appropriate that standards for building 
design are developed, but they do not belong in an accreditation tool. If poor facilities 
result in inadequate programs, this should emerge in measures of interactions and 
curriculum. 

Unless standards are realistic and achievable by average centres, providing staff have the 
necessary understanding of how to work effectively with children, accreditation risks 
becoming an elitist system which is unlikely to have much to offer average families. 

Accreditation criteria should be confined to 'key quality factors' or important 
contributing factors that are not already addressed through other regulatory 
mechanisms 

An accreditation system should not duplicate the baseline minimum standards contained in 
licensing regulations as this would represent duplication of effort and could lead to 
conflict. Where licensing regulations cover key quality factors such as interactions 
between staff and children, appropriate health and safety practices, the implementation of a 
developmentally appropriate, family-sensitive curriculum based on individual and group 
needs, and parent/staff collaboration, there will be some overiap with accreditation. 
Typically, the standard required for accreditation will be above that required for licensing. 
A good accreditation system builds on licensing. 
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Accreditation criteria should not be overly prescriptive 

The accreditation process needs to encourage growth in staff understanding of the nature 
of their work. For this reason, accreditation standards should reflect underlying principles 
rather than easily copied, discrete behaviours. Although prescribed behaviours are more 
easily understood, identified and verified than are the general principles of good practice, 
very rarely in child care will any particular behaviour invariably be appropriate. If the 
accreditation tool is so explicit about how staff are to manage their program that the 
criteria can simply be learned and 'performed' parrot fashion to get through the 
accreditation procedure, it is unlikely that anything meaningful for children will have been 
achieved and, without an underlying understanding, it is unlikely that any improvements in 
standards will be sustained. The tool needs to contain explicit 'exemplars' as a guide, but 
these need to relate clearly to criteria which reflect more general principles and not stand 
alone, check list fashion, as in the draft Criterion booklet. 

Perhaps more importantly, accreditation must not limit quality by overly defining 'one 
right way'. There will never be only one way. This is particularly so for children from 
diverse backgrounds and cultures. 



MANDATED COMPONENT OF ACCREDITATION: FEE RELIEF CRITERIA 



The mandated component must promote the integrity of the full voluntary system. 
Its criteria must be presented as part of the total system but be separately identified. 

The purpose of the mandated component and its relation to accreditation should be clear; 
criteria linked to fee relief should be presented as a integral part of the accreditation tool; 
compliance with criteria linked to fee relief should not be called 'accreditation'. 

It is important that the mandated quality criteria be an integral part of the full 
accreditation system for child care centres. They should appear as marked criteria needing 
to be met first for eligibility for fee relief within the fiiU accreditation document. In 
describing compliance with the mandated criteria, it is vital that no confusion is generated 
between this level of compliance and accredited status. Neither the mandated criteria on 
their own, or compliance with them, should be referred to as 'accreditation'. 

In addition to the characteristics listed for accreditation criteria, fee relief-linked criteria 
need to meet these additional tests: 

Obvious links to quality, those features of care (focused on outcomes) which all 
can agree no child should do without. 

It must be achievable with minimum inservice/resourcing support. 
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In their totality, the criteria should ensure that: 
The program is balanced 

The program provides for a balance of active and quiet activities, structured and 
unstructured experiences, relaxed and stimulating times, group and individual activities, 
predictability and spontaneity and for a variety of indoor and outdoor play as well as for 
variety within and between spaces. 

The program is deveiopmentally based 

The program provides experiences needed by children to develop in all areas irrespective 
of class, culture, gender or disability. 

The program is predictable 

The program has sufficient regularity of routines, procedures and timetables and continuity 
of staff to enable children to develop a sense of security. 

The program is responsive and flexible 

The Program is based on the needs of the individual children in it, and is implemented in 
such a way as to involve a minimum of regimentation. 

The program provides for the needs of all chUdren 

The Program is planned and implemented in a way which takes account of children with 
special needs. 

The program is respectful and positive 

The Program is based on treating children with respect and in ways which promote a 
positive self concept. 

The Program promotes and protects the health and safety of children 
There is a partnership 

Parents are treated with respect and as full partners in the care of their child, and are 
encouraged to participate in the program in a meaningful way. 

There is access to information and staff 

Parents and staff exchange sufficient information and have sufficient opportunities to 
interact with each other to develop a working partnership. 

Parents can exercise their rights as consumers 

Parents have sufficient access to the centre to enable them form their own judgements of 
conditions and the nature of the program. 

Staff development 

Staff are encouraged to have short and long-term goals and are provided resources needed 
to work towards them. 
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Written policies 

Services have written policies re staffing and centre operating procedures. 
Proportion of accreditation that should be mandated 

Criteria to be met for fee relief purposes should represent essential quality. Optimal 
standards represented by substantial compliance with the full accreditation criteria should 
remain centrally related to quality, but could be seen to be highly desirable, rather than 
essential. 
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NAEYCs Center Accreditation 
Project: Goals and Philosophy 



A major goal of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Young 
Children is to stimulate concern and 
support of all citizens for achieving 
quality environments for young chil- 
dren. To help achieve that goal, the As- 
sociation has initiated developmental 
work on the Center Accreditation 
Project (CAP). The goal of NAEYCs 
Center Accreditation Project is to 
stimulate improvement of and give 
recognition to good quality programs 
for young children in the United - 
States. The scope of the Project is 
broad; it will be designed for use in 
full- and part-day group programs in 
schools and centers serving children 
birth through age five. 

The goal of the Center Accreditation 
Project is not just to recognize high 
quality programs, but to improve the 
quality of care and education provided 
for all young children. Such a broad 
goal cannot be met by simply in- 
specting centers, approving some and 
failing others, as is done in many ac- 
creditation procedures. Instead, pro- 
grams which voluntarily express inter- 
est will enter into a form of partner- 
ship with NAEYC in which both parties 
will work together to achieve the high- 



est quality care and education for 
children. 

The CAP will not replace state 
licensing of early childhood centers. 
NAEYC supports the concept of li- 
censing as a m.eans to ensure the main- 
tenance of minimum standards of qual- 
ity in all programs (see p. 66). 

Because the goals of the CAP are 
broad, no existing accreditation model 
can be easily adopted for its use. New 
methods of evaluating programs or 
innovative combinations of existing 
evaluation techniques must be gener- 
ated. NAEYC is depending on its vast 
membership to "assist in the develop- 
ment of this new concept. Exploring 
new options is always a challenge. But 
with the cooperation and input of its 
members, NAEYC can meet the chal- 
lenge. 

During 1983, NAEYC invites its 
members to examine the two major 
aspects of the Center Accreditation 
Project: the criteria to be used in 
making judgments about program 
quality and the process of applying the 
criteria in evaluating programs. Each 
issue of Youn^ Children will address 
different components of an early 
childhood program. Affiliates, indi- 
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vidual members, the staff of early 
childhood programs, and parents are 
encouraged to discuss the criteria of 
excellence related to each component 
and communicate their ideas to 
N AEYC, This discussion will continue 
at the 1983 Annual Conference, the 
theme of which is "What is quality 
child care?" 

During the next few months, 
NAEYC challenges its members to 
think about and discuss processes that 
the CAP could use to work with pro- 
grams to improve quality. The fol- 
lowing philosophical concepts under- 
lie the CAP, They are offered here 
with specific questions to help guide 
and direct the discussion. 

■ The personnel in early childhood 
centers should have an internal com- 
mitment to improve program quality. 

What can be done to challenge program 
personnel to objectively examine their 
programs and work toward improvement 
rather than to defend the status quo? 



■ A partnership based on mutual . 
trust and respect between NAEYC and 
program personnel will facilitate and 
stimulate program improvement. 

How can the CAP he designed to foster 
collaborative rather than adversarial re- 
lationships between NAEYC and pro- 
gram personnel? 

U Active involvement in the evalua- 
tion process by all individuals con- 
cemed — ^parents, staff, administrators — 
is essential for optimal program de- 
velopment. 

How can all the constituents of a pro- 
gram meaningfully participate in pro- 
gram evaluation and improvement? 

■ Recognition of and respect for in- 
dividuality and diversity are essential 
to optimal program development. - 

How can the CAP establish criteria of ex- 
cellence while reflecting the diversity of 
the field of early childhood education? 

Young Children 




■ The program must be considered as 
an integrated whole in order to assess 
and improve program quality. 

What methods of assessment can be used 
thai guarantee an inlegraled approach to 
evaluation? 

Viewing an early childhood pro- 
gram as a unified whole is csstMilial. 
Programs exist which meet or even ex- 
ceed minimum required standards, 
but which are not desirable environ- 
ments for children. Likewise, some 
programs which may not appear to 



meet all criteria provide excellent care 
and education for children. What is 
the difference? We have all heard 
people say, "It looks like a good pro- 
gram but I wouldn't put my child 
there." Our challenge is to design an 
accreditation procedure which helps 
programs become the kind of envi- 
ronments in which all parents would 
gladly place their children. 

Send written comments and sug- 
gestions to NAEYC— CAP, 1834 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 
20009. 
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Three Components of HiglvQuality 

Early Childhood Programs: 
Physical Environment, Health and 
Safety, and Nutrition 



NAEYC is in the process of devel- 
oping a nationwide voluntary ac- 
creditation system for early childhood 
centers and schools serving groups of 
children from birth to age five. The 
Center Accreditation Project (CAP) 
will include three elements: an ac- 
creditation system, an information 
and referral service, and a public in- 
formation campaign. 

Current work on the accreditation 
system involves identifying the cri- 
teria to be used in evaluating the vari- 
ous aspects of an early childhood pro- 
gram and developing a procedure to 
be used in making judgments about 
schools and centers. Developmental 
work over the last few months has 
concentrated on identifying the es- 
sential criteria of a good quality envi- 
ronment for young children. This pro- 
cess has involved several steps— 
reviewing the research literature to 
determine the effects of various as- 
pects of the environment on children, 
reviewing existmg standards for early 
childhood programs, and survcymg 
experts in the field for their ideas 

The development of criteria whirl\ 
describe an excellent program is only 



part of the accreditation system. 
Methods for applying the criteria to 
evaluate programs have yet to be de- 
termined. The goal of the accreditation 
system will be to develop collaborative 
relationships with center personnel 
during the evaluation process. NAEYC 
members are encouraged to tliink about 
and discuss ways of implemer.ting such 
a collaborative system. 

Those of us who have worked in 
early childhood programs realize that 
in order to determine program quality, 
we must examine the program as a 
whole. To facilitate communication, 
however, the criteria will address in- 
dividual components of an early 
childhood program— the physical en 
vironment, health and safety, nutri- 
tion and food service, administration, 
staff qualifications and development, 
staff-parent interaction, staff-child 
interaction, curriculum, and evalua- 
tion. 

Short commentaries m this issue of 
Young Children and m the next two issuos 
will address each of these components 
The purpose of these commentaries is 
not to provide a list of cnteria which pro- 
p,rams will be requited to meet, but to 
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specify the goals thai the CAP is trying 
\c achieve h\' includini; cAch tW' the^^e 
components in the pro)ect'«^ criteria ot 
excellence and to )denti[\ sonie v>: the 
more controversial issues involved in 
group care of children which the 
membership mav wish to discuss. Com- 
ments in this issue address the physical 
environment, health and safety, and 
nutrition and food senMce. 



Physical environment 

Carol Seaver stood outside the 
building which appeared to be an 
aging motel and shook her head. 
"Maybe I have the wrong address/' 
she thought. "Surely this isn't the 
child development center that was so 
highly recommended." Venturing in- 
side, she discovered creatively ar- 
ranged classrooms and groups of 
young children busily involved in 
painting, building, reading books, 
listening , to records, and numerous 
other activities. After observing for 
several hours and talking with the di- 
rector, she decided that this "motel" 
was just the place for her daughter, 
Angela. 

Carol discovered what many early 
childhood professionals have known 
for a long time — excellent early child- 
hood programs can and do exist in 
physical environments that are less 
than ideal. A few fortunate programs 
have been able to design the environ- 
ment to their specifications, but more 
often, an existing building is adapted 
for use by children's programs, which 
makes the task of providing a high 
quality physical environment more 
difficult but not impossible. Whether 
a space is designed or adapted, it must 
provide a comfortable living and 
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learning environment for both chil- 
dren and adults. 

Much is known about the influence 
of the physical environment on the 
people who live and work in it. Long 
empty hallways and large open spaces 
seem to compel children to run and 
shout. Crowded, confining quarters 
with few materials cause children to 
behave aggressively. Constant, exces- 
sive noise in the environment can lead 
to short tempers and physical exhaus- 
tion. 

The physical environment of an 
early childhood center or school must 
be designed to reflect the knowledge 
v^e have about how environments af- 
fect people. But it must also be de- 
signed to meet the unique needs of 
young children who will spend long 
periods of time there interacting as 
part of a group. As early childhood 
teachers know, teaching groups of 
children is much different from par- 
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enting a single cl\ild or even siblings 
in a home enx ironmeni 

In order to evaluate the physical en- 
viroiiment of a program for young 
children, it is important to address 
several key questions. How much 
space is necessary for children and 
adults to live and work together com- 
fortably? How can the space be ar- 
ranged to contribute to the program? 
What type of room arrangement 
facilitates learning as well as provides 
for personal needs of children and 
adults? How can the physical envi- 
ronment permit children moments of 
solitude away from the group? Some of 
the issues concerning the physical en- 
vironment which must be addressed 
by program planners and evaluators 
are discussed here. 

The amount of space provided both 
indoors and outdoors is important. 
Too little space can lead to obvious 
problems; likewise, too much s.pajce, 
although a less frequent occur<^hce, 
can be* counterproductive. Mariy:"stari- 
dards require 35 square feet ofc-space 
per child indoors and 75 square feet 
outdoors. Typically such figures rep- 
resent minimum acceptable amounts. 
Unfortunately, in practice such stan- 
dards often become absolutes. This 
type of standard is written in terms of 
meeting children's needs, yet adults 
and equipment take up space, too. 
More space than the minimum is gen- 
erally desirable for good program- 
ming, and yet some excellent programs 
are implemented within minimum 
amounts of space. 

The use of space is as important as 
the amount of space. Many programs 
compensate for less than ideal space 
by using lofts or moveable furnish- 
ings; in some climates, limited in- 
door space can be offset by greater 
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outdoor space which permits the same 
activitie^^ t(> be vondiictod cnitdoor'^ 
Arrangement is important, too. For 
example, if children must pass through 
the block building area to get to their 
cubbies, conflicts -.y/ill inevitably arise. 
Or, if art activities are located too far 
from a source of water, creative but 
messy projects will be inhibited. 

Good quality environments provide 
a variety of materials and activities so 
that children can develop indepen- 
dence and the ability to make choices. 
Materials are available on low, open 
organized shelves. The options in 
materials are periodically changed to 
provide variety. 

The physical environment must 
provide for the personal needs of the 
people whu live in it. Children need 
space that they can identify as their 
own to keep a change of clothes or 
other personal items, particularly if 
they spend the whole day in the cen- 
ter. Even in a one-half day program, 
childreri need their own hook to hang 
their coat on and to help them feel that 
they are a part of the place. 

Early childhood centers are some- 
times modeled on elementary schools 
and therefore can become like institu- 
tions. Elements of a home environ- 
ment should be evident as much as 
possible. Both children and adults 
need privacy at times and provision 
should be made for people to enjoy 
solitude. Children need elements of 
softness in the environment, such as 
carpets, cushions, mats, and soft laps 
upon which to snuggle. 

The physical environments of early 
childhood centers and schools differ 
greatly. Many excellent early child- 
hood programs are located in public 
school buildings or in churches which 
are not always optimal arrangements. 
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yet good quality programs can occur in 
such spaces. On the other hand, some 
centers are beautiful physically, but 
closer inspection may reveal that chil- 
dren are not interacting with materials 
or adults. Excellent physical facilities 
do not ensure that good quality care 
and education occur in the setting, but 
attention to the various aspects of the 
physical environment and creative use 
of available space can anci does in- 
crease the likelihood that a good qual- 
ity program will occur. 



Health and safety 

''You'll never believe what Brian 
said to me today," Diane said to her 
mother in their weekly phone conver- 
sation about the grandchildren's latest 
antics. "He said that Joe and I should 
practice fire drills. I guess he picked it 
up. at school. Can you imagine a four- 
yeaj^old talking ab^Qxit; fire drills?" 
Bofliiinother and eran^ 
abbut Brian's pfecocibif^ries.s: '/But I 
think I wiU talk ftb^Q^bbut it.-. Ifm 
* glad' Brian is leajming|a^^ salety at 
school. I guess we dbn^t, spend enough 
time on that at home^.t"^ 

Brian is not only' precocious; he is 
lucky. He is lucky that he is enrolled in 
an early childhood program which not 
only provides a safe and healthy envi- 
ronment for the children but which 
also teaches the children the daily im- 
portance of safe and healthy practices. 

One of the most critical issues sur- 
rounding care and education of young 
children in group situations concerns 
providing a safe and healthy envi- 
ronment for them. New parents go 
through the process of child-proofing 
their homes, but group programs re- 
quire more caretul planning and prep- 
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aration. Maintainmg a safe and healthy 
environment in an early childhood 
program requires that adults not on\\- 
take precautions but also educate chil- 
dren. 

Most health and safety requirements 
are not controversial. There is univer- 
sal agreement that emergency proce- 
dures must be understood and prac 
ticed by all involved. A center must 
protect young children from danger- 
ous situations such as fire and busy 
streets. Medicines and other harmful 
chemicals must be kept in locked 
cabinets, inaccessible to children. In 
certain situations, the danger is too 
great to permit taking risks. 

Preventing accidents is an impor- 
tant function of staff in early child- 
hood programs. Equipment that is 
available in centers and schools, such 
as climbing apparatus, is important for 
healthy development of children but 
must be used with adequate supervi- 
sion and appropriate caution. 

Preventing the spread of disease in 
group care situations is particularly 
important. Child care centers have re- 
cently come under attack as disease- 
spreading institutions. Such reports 
serve to increase attention and focus 
efforts on ensuring that health and 
safety standards are maintained. A 
concerted effort is needed to obtain 
more information and to develop pro- 
cedures to prevent the spread of ill- 
ness among children and adults. Im- 
munization of both children and 
adults remains the most important 
factor in controlling major infectious 
diseases. Staff need training in how to 
deal with sanitation properly and with 
personal health habits such as hand- 
washing, particularly in group care of 
infants and toddlers. 

Parents and early childhood profes- 
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sionals will agree that a safe and 
healthy environment is a prerequisite 
for every group program. No amount 
of good curriculum planning or posi- 
tive adult-child interaction will com- 
pensate for an environment that is 
dangerous for children. 

Nutrition 

"Why don't we ever have carrot 
kugel for supper?" asked Madeleine as 
her parents were fixing supper. "Wc 
had it at school today and it's really 
good. Wc even helped make it." Her 
parents looked startled l:>ut tried not to 



show their surprise. "Maybe you can 
tell us how to fix it," they replied. 

Madeleine is a five-year-old who 
attends an all-day kindergarten pro- 
gram while her parents work. The 
center stresses the importance of pro- 
viding children with nutritious meals 
and snacks and also educates children 
• and parents about sound nutrition. 

The provision of a good quality food 
service in an early childhood program 
is related to maintaining a healthy en- 
vironment. Of course, programs which 
prepare food on the premises or serve 
food prepared elsewhere must main- 
tain sanitary conditions. 
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Propoi nutrition is ,^n integral com- 
ponent of fostering child development. 
If children are to develop optimally 
and learn to their fullest potential, they 
must eat properly. Good quality pro- 
grams guarantee that children's nutri- 
tional needs are met during the time 
they spend at the center — whether 
through providing healthy snacks in 
a half-day program; supplying break- 
fast, lunch, and snacks in a full-day 
center; or educating parents and chil- 
dren about w^hat foods may be brought 
from home. 

Staff and parents need to communi- 
cate, regularly about the eating habits 
of children and nutritional piracticfe of 
the. center. Parents need to kndw^spe- 
Gifiqally about infants' andito^d'cjlers' 
io'p'd intake . . 

yMealtimes and. snackti|rt|S'^5^fm- 
portant social occasioris'^for^t 
anciv.adults. Baties shoiil%i^ei§5fe 
dimng feedingi^'propfrfri^^^^ 
infants is potentially ""aa^^^tisjjHhd 
int6mpatible.i\With the^ipi^^i^^^^e)^ 
young chiidren;^^ 
pleasant mealtime convereaifiorta 
portant. * 

An excellent early childhood pro- 



gram. it\e,*iidlcsf; c^f the t<Miy;th of d.u 
or the number of children served, 
meets the nutritional needs of children 
and familie. through safe and healthy 
food serv'ice and nutrition education. 

Conclusion 

The preceding statements present 
the goals that NAEYC's Center Ac- 
creditation Project will attempt to 
achieve for early childhood schools 
and centers in the areas of physical 
environment, health and safety, and 
nutrition and food service. These brief 
statements are not intended as compre- 
hensive lists of criteria to be met but 
as principles and rationale underlying 
the accreditation system. The member- 
ship of NAEYC Affiliate Groups, staff 
of early childhood programs, and par- 
ents are encouraged to discuss these 
issues and share their reactions and 
response with NAEYC staff and CAP 
steering committee members. 
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Progress Report on the 
Center Accreditation Project 



During the past year NAEYC has been de- 
veloping a nationwide voluntary accreditation 
system for early diildhood centers and schools. 
This progress report reviews the develop- 
mental work on the Center Accreditation 
Project (CAP) and the proposals which 
NAEYCs Governing Board is considering. 

Throughout the developmental process, 
NAEYC n^embers and Affiliate Groups have 
shared helpful suggestions and resources. 
Once again, NAEYC members and Affiliate 
Groups are encouraged to study these pro- 
posals and send written comments and sug- 
gestions to NAEYC Headquarters by February 
1, 1984. 

National Academy of Early 
Childhood Programs 

The goal of the Center Accreditation Project 
is to develop a system that will identify 
and improve the quality of care and education 
of young children in the United States. To ac- 
complish this goal, NAEYC will establish a new 
organization^, the National Academy of Early 
Childhood Programs (the Academy). Centers 
and schools working toward accreditation will 
join the Academy as candidate programs. 
Tliose who proceed successfully through the 
acCTeditation process will be designated as ac- 
credited programs. The purpose of the 
Academy is to improve the quality of care and 
education for young children through the pro- 
vision of educational resources, the accredita- 
tion of high quality programs, and dissemina- 
tion of information to the public. 

The Academy wil) provide an opportunity for 
early childhood centers to belong to an orga- 
nization specifically designed to meet their 



needs, and it will represent their interests in 
the larger community, just as individuals who 
join NAEYC and its Affiliates receive benefits 
which contribute to individual professional de- 
velopment, eariy childhood programs that join 
the Academy will be entitled to specific ser- 
vices. Unlike NAEYC, however. Academy 
members will not be individuals but early child- 
hood centers and schools serving groups of at 
least ten children between the ages of birth and 
five, or children from five to eight years old 
before and after school. Each center whidi oc- 
cupies a different location must join separately. 
The Academy will initially serve only center- 
based programs, not home-based programs 
such as family day care. 

Some of the services of the Academy will be 
direct. For iris ta nee. Academy members will re- 
ceive publications to help them provide better 
care and education for groups of young chil- 
dren. Member programs will receive materials 
to conduct a self-study, which v/ill involve an 
Ln-depth internal program evaluation. The re- 
sults of this self-study will be used In the ac- 
creditation process. Member programs will also 
be entitled to discounts on various publica- 
tions, specially designed training materials, 
and group rates for insurance. 

Membership in the Academy will also pro- 
vide linkage with a national network of other 
early childhood programs committed to pro- 
viding good quality care and education for 
young children. To facilitate communication 
and networking, the Academy will have an in- 
formation and referral service available to 
members through a toll-free telephone number. 

The accreditation of programs that meet 
Academy Criteria will serve to recognize excel- 
lent programs and be an incentive for those that 
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are slnvmg to improve scr\'iccs The <iccredi- 
Ution function o( the Academy will also serve 
to upgrade the e.jrK tl*iikih<K)d profession b<* 
cause true professions monitor themselves 

Most important, the Academy will represent 
Its member organizations and their commit- 
ment to good quality early childhood education 
to the public. Early childhood educators are 
concerned about the low image and status that 
they are accorded by the general public. A 
major goal of the Academy will be to see that 
Early Childhood Education as a profession and 
the needs of young children are adequately and 
accurately publicized. 

The Academy is a new concept. Like all new 
ideas, it will take time to be accepted and un- 
derstood. Its goals are lofty and it will require 
the support and input of NAEYCs vast mem- 
bership if it is to be successfully implemented. 
NAEYC funds will be sufficient for only a por- 
tion of the project. Additional contributions 
from other sources will be necessary if the 
Academy is to be implemented as conceived. 

What would membership in the Academy 
mean to an early childhood program? What will 
the accreditation system be like? Wliat are the 
criteria that programs will be asked to meet? 
The following scenario depicts the proposed ac- 
creditation system and may help to answer 
these and other questions about the Academy. 

The Accreditation System 

"I called this special meeting today to get ev- 
eryone's ideas about an important new 
project/' said Ellen Lang, the director of a child 
development center serving 60 children in both 
full-day and half-day groups, to her staff of 
teachers and assistants. "As you know, 
NAEYC is starting a new organization which 
our center is planning to join. Our Board has 
already voted to join the National Academy of 
Early Childhood Programs. They felt that the 
publications, information and referral service, 
and other benefits would be worth the annual 
membership fee. They also felt strongly that 
they wanted our center to be represented by 
membership in a prestigious national organi- 
zation. 

"Wliat we need to discuss today are the pro- 
cedures for becoming accredited. My feeling is 
that we have an excellent program. We know 
that we provide good quality care for our chil- 
dren. 1 would like to see us work toward ac- 



creditation because I would like all of vou lo 
receive some of tiie recognition you deserx'C ' 
'Well, that ♦^(HJnd^ good. Ellen," said Cow 
suela Martinez, a teacher of three-vear-olds 
who had worked in the 'enter for five years 
"But what will we have to do and will it mear. 
more work for us?" 

"I've studied the Criteria and it is true that 
we will have to make some improvements, but 
mostly we will have to examine as a staff what 
we are already doing and document the kind 
of program we offer. We will divide the tasks 
so no one is asked to do too much and we will 
get some of the parents to help. The most im- 
portant thing is that this is our chance to con- 
duct the kind of in-depth program evaluation 
that we have wanted to do for a long time." 

Ellen and her staff are discussing the most 
important element in the accreditation process, 
the self-study. Its purpose is to provide an 
opportunity for the entire staff of an early 
childhood program to examine the program's 
operations and to identify strengths and tveak- 



"Can you give us an idea of what will be 
involved in this accreditation?" another staff 
member insisted- 

"The first step is the self-study. When we 
join the Academy we receive the materials that 
we will need to conduct it. When we finish, we 
send a report to Academy headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. The staff there will read the 
report, and if they have any questions, they'll 
call us for clarification. Once they feel that the 
report is complete and we feel that we are 
ready, they will assign two people to conduct 
an on-site validation visit." 

"Will those people decide if we get accred- 
ited?" asked John Watkins, the four-year-old 
group teacher. 

"No. Those people are called validators. 
What they do is verify that the information we 
put in the self-study report is an accurate re- 
flection of the day-to-day operations of our pro- 
gram." 

"Then who decides if we get accredited?" 

"The validators will report their findings to 
a group of three people who are called a Com- 
mission. The Commissions are made up of ex- 
perts in the field of Early Childhood Ekiucation 
who have lots of experience working in pro 
grams. They will examine the total report, our 
self-study, and the validators' reports, and 
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make c5 Oi^isuM^ i:-inj: [>rotessroiial judj^nu'ir. 
as to whether what \vc are doing is worthy ol 
accreditation 

"How lan thc\ docidc li thcv haven't visited 
our center"^" Consucia asked 

"Well, as i understand it. this process will 
enable them to be more objective about our 
program. They won't be influenced by person- 
alities. They will be able to take everything into 
consideration. For instance, our playground 
wouldn't win any architectural prizes. We 
know that it is hard to maintain a playground 
that is also used by the neighborhood children 
on weekends. I think we do a great job of com- 
pensating by supplementing the outdoor 
equipment each day and taking the children to 
the town park several times a week. We need 
to convey to the Commission that we meel the 
Criteria for providing a good outdoor experi- 
ence even though we may not do it in the tra- 
ditional way." 

"Oh, I get it. Instead of just going through a 
checklist oidos and donts, the Commission will 
look at the total program," 

"That's right. The Accreditation Manual says 
that programs that meet all the criteria will be 
rare and that total compliance is not necessary 
for accreditation. They will tell us what they 
think we should work on. If too many aspects 
of the program need work, they will defer our 
accreditation until improvements have been 
made/' 

The accreditation decision is another critical 
element in the process. The dccision-making 
process considers the diversity that exists in the 
field of Early Childhood Education and recog- 
nizes that the quality of an early childhood pro- 
gram is best determined as the result of profes- 
sional judgment. 

"OK, I think we get the picture now/' John 
said. "But what I want to know is, what are 
the criteria? On what basis will we be judged?" 

"I have made copies of the Criteria for all of 
us. Some of the Criteria, such as the require- 
ments for health, safety, and nutrition, are 
basic. We can only answer yes or no. Other 
Criteria allow for more diversity, partic- 
ularly in the area of curriculum. For instance, 
there are many ways to individualize an early 
childhood program, so there is more flexibility 
in meeting the Curriculum Criteria. 

"Let's begin by dividing tasks today and set 
a time for a meeting in two weeks to see how 
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tlnnj^s <]re >loing fiui tielorr wv leave 1 vvani u 
remind all of you that we kn<nv we have a good 
program Wo also know it can he improved 
You all have uf as you have been vvanting t. 
share This is an op^portunitv tor us to imple 
ment some of those ideas and be recognized bv 
our peers for the good )oh we are doing tor 
children and parents." 

Draft of Criteria for High Quality 
Early Childhood Programs 

A draft of the Criteria to be used to evaluate 
the quality of programs is included here. The 
first draft was developed by reviewing about 50 
other evaluation documents and the research 
literature on the effects on children of various 
components of an early childhood program. 
The validity of the Criteria as indicators of a 
good quality program was then tested by sub- 
mitting them to approximately 250 Early Child- 
hood Specialists throughout the country. The 
Criteria were then revised based on the rec- 
ommendations of the 175 specialists who re- 
sponded. 

The draft which appears here will continue 
to be revised- NAEYC's Governing Board wUi 
appoint a review panel to conduct a final ex- 
anunation of the Criteria taking into consider- 
ation any suggestions from NAEYC members 
and Affiliate Groups. That panel will meet in 
the spring of 1984. Final recommendations for 
the Criteria will be made to the Governing 
Board in July 1984. NAEYC members and Af- 
filiate Groups arc encouraged to submit their 
comments and suggestions in writing to 
NAEYC by February 1, 1984. 

The Criteria document is concise by design. 
The self-study materials which will accompany 
the Criteria will provide needed clarification 
and explanation in many instances. For ex- 
ample, the Criteria as written are stated very 
generally and cover a broad range of age 
groups — birth to age five and five- to eight- 
year-olds before and after school. Some Criteria 
will apply to all age groups served. For ex- 
ample, all programs need a written philosophy 
available to parents and staff, but the curric- 
ulum wrill vary greatly depending on the age 
group served. In this case, the Criteria are 
stated generally with reference to develop- 
mental appropriateness. Such general guide 
lines will be clarified in detail in the self-study 
materials. 
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NAEYC defines a high quality early child- 
hood program as one wliich meets the needs 
of and promotes the physical, social, emo- 
tional, and cognitive development of the chil- 
dren and adults — parents, staff, and adminis- 
trators — who are involved in the program, 
bach day of a child's life is viewed as leading 
toward the growth and development of a 
healthy, intelligent, and contributing member 
of societ)'. 

The Criteria address ten components of 
group programs for young children. Each of 
these components is followed by a brief goal 
statement. Following each goal statement are 
the Criteria which indicate that the goal is being 
achieved. 



Definitions 

Criteria: standards by which the compo- 
nents of a good quality early child- 
hood environment will be judged. 

Centers: part-da)' and full-day group pro- 
grams in schools and centers 
sending a niinimum of ten children 
birth through age five and/or five- 
to eight-year-olds before and/or 
after school 

Staff: paid people who have direct re- 
sponsibilities for the care and edu- 
cation of the children 



DRAFT 



Criteria for High Quality 
Early Childhood Programs 



L Physical Environment 

The indoor and, outdoor physical environment 
fosters optimal growth and development 
through qppohunities for exploration and 
learning; ' , .. V; 

. • *■ i'^.' \4V \ :■ 

A. The>indcJ6r and outdoor environments 
. are s^e^^jclean, attractive, and spacious. 

:There;Hs^'a. minimum of 35 square feet 
:of usableplayroom floor space indoors 
peir ciuld and a minimum of 75 square 
.feet'.of play space outdoors p2r child. 
Linufed; indoor space may be offset by 
sheltered outdoor space where climate 
. permits reliance on outdoor space for 
activities normally conducted indoors. 
Limited outdoor space may be offset by 
a greater amount of indoor space, such 
as a gym, permitting an equivalent ac- 
tivity program. 

B. Activity areas are defined clearly by 
spatial arrangement. Space is arranged 
so that children can work individually, 
together in small groups, or in a large 
group. Space is arranged to provide 
clear pathways for children to move 



from one area to another and to niini- 
mize distractions. 



C The space for toddler and preschool 
cliildren is arranged to facilitate a va- 
riety of small group and/or individual 
activities, including block building, so- 
dodramatic play, art, music, science, 
math, manipulatives, and quiet book 
reading. Other activities such as sand/ 
water play and woodworking are also 
available on occasion. Carpeted areas 
and ample crawling space are provided 
for nonwalkers. Sturdy furniture is pro- 
vided so nonwalkers can pull them- 
selves up or balance themselves while 
walking. School-age children are pro- 
vided separate space arreinged to facili- 
tate a variety of age-appropriate activi- 
ties. 

D. Age-appropriate materials and equip- 
ment of sufficient quantity, variety, and 
durability are readily accessible to chil- 
dren and arranged on low, open shelves 
to promote independent use by chil- 
dren. 
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r. Individual hanging space tor children's 
clothing and space for each child to 
store persona! belongings is provided. 

F. Private areas are available indoors and 
outdoors for children to have solitude. 
The environment includes soft elements 
such as rugs, cushions, or rocking 
chairs. 

G. Sound absorbing materials are used to 
cut down on excessive noise. 

H. The outdoor area provides a variety of 
surfaces such as hard surface areas for 
wheel toys, soil, sand, gT<i s, hills, and 
flat areas. The outdoor area provides 
shade, open space, digging space, and 
a variety of equipment for riding, 
climbing, balancing, anddndividual 
play. The outdoor area is protected from 
access to streets or other dangerous, 
areas. ' 

IL HealtH|ai^ 

The health]and safety of dtildrm and adults are ' 
protected and^^itanced. ^P^'^Xi- -J-' 

A. Thef:center^^ in comp.lwnce';w 

le^ jrequirements for prpfection :<3f -the 
health and.'-^ety^^^^ cMdren^^^^^ 
settings." thocenter is jHc^nse^^^ 
credited by the appropriate /IqCal/state 
agencies.' li exempt from licensing; -the 
center demonstrates compliance with its 
owil state regxilations. 

B. Each adult is free of physical and psy- 
chological conditions that might ad- 
versely affect children's health. Staff 
receive pre-employment . physical ex- 
aminations, annual tuberculosis tests, 
and evaluation of any infection. No 
member of the staff is under investiga- 
tion for or has a previous record of child 
abuse or neglect. 

C. A written record is maintained for each 
child, including the results of a com- 
plete health evaluation by an approved 
health care resource within six months 
prior to enrollment, record of immuni- 



D. 



za lions, emergency contact m for ma 
tion, names of people authorized to 
call for the child, and pertinent health 
history (such as allergies or chronic con- 
ditions). Children have received the 
necessary immunizations as recom- 
mended for their age group by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 

The center has a written policy speci- 
fying limitations on attendance of sick 
children. Provision is made for the no- 
tification of parents, the comfort of ill 
children, and the protection of well chil- 
dren. 



E. 



Provisions are made for safe arrival and 
departure of all children which also 
allow for parent-staff interaction. If 
• "Vy . transportation ii provided by the center 
for children vehicles are equipped with 
•. '/5fi|^^^^ restraint devices. 

x5^^^*^3indren are under adult supervision at 
^pfi|tijne^;:if children are not in' t^^ 
^?|rision.of^dults> adults are•-^aware of 
■''r/pl^P^j^ere thiey are and what they are 

SSiSff is alert, to the health .of^each child. 
•ifLcidividual medical problems and acd- 
..-^\^*^gf^^ehts-are recorded and reported to staff 
^i^'g>^^^nd parents. Suspected incidents of 
V rj^^^y^ abuse and/or neglect by parents or 
■ " :' :'<^isitaff are reported to appropriate local 
. agencies. 

At least one staff member, who has cer- 
tification in emergency first aid treat- 
ment and cardiopulmonary resuscita- 
tion (CPR) from a licensed health 
professional, is always in the center. 
Adequate first aid supplies are readily 
available. A plan exists for dealing with 
serious medical emergencies. 

Children are dressed appropriately for 
outdoor activities. Extra clothing is kept 
on hand for eadi child. 

The facility is cleaned daily to disinfect 
bathroom fixtures and remove trash, in- 
fants' equipment is washed and disin- 
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fected at least twice a week. Toys which 
are mouthed are washed daily. Soiled 
diapers are disposed of or held for 
laundf)' in closed containers inacces- 
sible to the children. The cover of the 
changing table is either disinfected or 
disposed of after each change of a soiled 
diaper. 

K. Staff wash their hands with soap and 
water before feeding and after diapering 
or assisting children with toileting or 
nose wiping. A sink with running hot 
and cold water is adjacent to the dia- 
pering area. 



L. 



All equipment and the building are 
maintained in a safe, clean -condition 
and in good repair (for^i^example there 
are no sharp edgeS/>'!spJir^'fer8, pro- 
truding or rusty nailS/.or^fais^^ parts). 
Infants' and toddlersi^'to.ys ^ire large 
enough to .prevent^i^yvailpvving or 
choking. Staff iiiainteri&ce xesponsibil- 
ities, except emergehdesj'irequire min- 
imal time whe^..childre^^^^ ■ >' 

Individual -beUciing isjii^s^ied qhce 'a : 
V:" ■ • week arid 'used Lby /pni^^clne/c^d.v^ 
f. tween wasKirigs. IndividfeQ.' crib's, cots," 
or mats are washed if SoUed. Sides of 
infants' cribs- are in.a locked position 
when occupied. ■ 

N. Toilets, drinking water, and hand- 
washing facilities are easily accessible to 
children. Soap and disposable towels 
are provided. Children wash hands 
after toileting and L. fore meals. Hot 
water temperature doe's, not exceed 
llO^F (43** C) at outlets used by children. 

O. AU rooms are well lighted and venti- 
lated. Screens are placed on all win- 
dows which open. Electrical outlets are 
covered with protective caps. Floor cov- 
erings are attached to the floor or 
backed with non-slip materials. Non- 
toxic building materials are used. 

P. Cushioning materials such as mats, 
wood chips, or sand are used under 



climbors. slides, or swings. Climbu-j^ 
equipment and swings are securcK- ar- 
chorcd. 

Q All chemicals and potentially dangerous 
products such as medicines or cleaning 
supplies are stored in original, labeled 
containers in locked cabinets inacces- 
sible to children. Medication is admin- 
istered to children only when a wriUen 
order has been submitted by a parent, 
and the medication is administered by 
a consistent designated staff member. 

R. All staff are familiar with primary' and 
secondary evacuation routes and prac- 
tice evacuation procedures monthly 
with children. Written emergency pro- 
cedures are posted in conspicuous 
places. 

S. All staff are familiar with emergenc)' 
procedures sucli as operation of fire ex- 
tinguishers and procedures for severe 
stonn warnings. Smoke detectors and 
fire extinguishers are -provided and pe- 
riodically checked. Emergency tele- 
phone numbers are posted by phones. 

IIL Nutrition and Food Service 

The nutritional needs of children and adults are 
met in a manner that promotes physical social 
emotional and cognitive development. 

A. Meals and/or snacks are planned to 
meet the child's nutritional require- 
ments as recommended by the Child 
Care Food Program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculttue in proportion to the 
amount of time the child is in the pro- 
gram each day. 

D. Menu information is provided to par- 
ents. Feeding times and food consump- 
tion information is provided to parents 
of infants and toddlers at the end of 
each day. 

C. Mealtimes promote good nutrition hab- 
its. Toddlers and preschoolers are en- 
couraged to serve and feed themselves. 
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Chairs, tables, and eating utensils are 
suitable for the size and developmental 
levels of the children. Mealtime is a 
pleasant sodcil and learning experience 
for children. Infants are held in an in- 
clined position while bottle feeding. 
Foods indicative of children's various 
cultural backgrounds are served peri- 
odically. At least one adult sits with 
children during meals. 

D. Food brought from home is stored ap- 
propriately until consumed. 

E. Where food is prepared on the prem- 
ises, the center is in compliance with 
legal requirements for nutrition and 
food service. Food may be prepared at 
an approved facility and transported to 
the program in appropriate sanitary 
contamers and at appropriate tempera- 
tures. 

IV. Administration 

:hc program i> cfficientUi and t'ttcctn'riu tui- 
ynmistered with attention to the twt'd-^ xitid dc- 
<tres of children, parents, ami ^taff. 

-\ Al least annually the diroctiH and -^taft 



strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram and to specify program goals for 
the year. 

B. The center has written policies and pro- 
cedures for operating, including hours, 
fees, illness, holidays, and refund in- 
formation. 

C. The center has written personnel poli- 
cies including job descriptions, com- 
pensation, resignation and termination, 
benefits, and grievance procedures. 
Hiring practices are nondiscriminatory. 

D. Minimum benefits for full-time staff in- 
clude health or hospital insurance cov- 
erage that is provided or arranged, sick 
leave, annual leave, and Social Security 
or some other retirement plan. 

E. Records are kept on the program and 
related operations such as attendance, 
health, confidential personnel files, and 
board meetings. 

F. In cases where the center is governed 
by a Board of Directors, the center has 
written policies defining roles and re- 
sponsibilities of Board members and 
staff. 

G. Fiscal records are kept with evidence of 
long range budgeting and sound finan- 
cial planning. 

H. Accident protection and liability insur- 
ance coverage is maintained for children 
and adults. 

I. The director is familiar with and makes 
appropriate use of community re 
sources including social services, 
mental and physical health agencies, 
and educational programs such as mu 
seums. libraries, and neighborhocui 
centers 

atlJ .Klininistr.jtutf . tuiitiumti .Mi- 
trequentiv There rs evidence oi |oint 
plannini: and con su I la tuMi am<Hii^ --t.it} 
Regular --tatt rnei'tin>;> are held tor --t^m 
amsult on program plannmi; t(> plan 
:r*.di\uluai .hikire:^ irui di-»vi;^> 
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prt)^;rdiu dno working londilioi^b blall 
arc provided paid planning tinKv 

K.. Stafi members are provided space and 
time away from children during the 
day. \Vlien staff work directly with chil- 
dren for more than four hours, they are 
provided breaks of at least 15 minutes 
in each four-hour period- 

L- The number of children in a group is 
limited to facilitate adult-diUd interac- 
tion and constructive activity among 
children. Groups of children may be 
age-determined or multi-age, except 
that children in diapers are grouped 
separately. Maximum group size is de- 
termined by the distribution of ages of 
children in the group. Optimal group 
size would be smaller than the max- 
imum. Group size limitations are ap- 
plied indoors to the group that children 
are involved in during most of the day. 
Group size limitations will vary de- 
pending on the type of activity, whether 
it is indoors or outdoors, the inclusion 
of children with special needs, and 
other factors. A group is the number of 



child ron designed to a stall nu-nUH-i . 
team of staff members, occupying an in 
dividual classroom or wcll-defincf 
physical space within a larger room. 

M. Sufficient staff with primary responsi 
bility for children are available to pr< 
vide frequent personal contact, rr.ean 
ingful learning activities, supervision, 
and to offer immediate care as needed 
The ratio of staff to children will var> 
depending on the age of the children, 
the type of program activity, the inclu- 
sion of children with special needs, the 
time of day, and other factors. Staffing 
patterns should provide for adult su- 
pervision of children at all times and the 
availability of an additional adult to as- 
sume responsibility if one adult takes a 
break or must respond to an emer- 
gency. Staff/child ratios are maintained 
in relation to size of group. Staff/child 
ratios are maintained through provision 
of substitutes wheii' regular staff mem- 
bers are absent (S^ liable 1). 

N. Each staff member.feas primary respon- 
sibility for and "deYelops a deeper at- 



Table 1. Acceptable range of staff/child ratios within group size. 

Group Size- 



6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 

Infants (0-18 mos.) 1:3 1:4 

Toddlers (18-35 mos.) 1:3 1:4 1:5 

Two- and three- 1 :4 1:5 1:6 

year-olds 

Three-year-olds 1:5 1:6 1:7 1:8 

Three- and four- 1:7 1:8 1:9 1:10 

year-olds 

Four-yearolds 1:8 1:9 1:10 

Four- and five- 1:8 1:9 1:10 1:11 1:12 

ycarolds 

Five- to eight-year-olds 1:10 1:11 112 



(school -age care) 
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lachment to an id on tifit'd ^roup (^t chil 
dren. Hvery attempt is made to havr 
continuity of adults who work with chil 
dren, particularly infants and toddlers 
hifants spend the majority of the time 
interacting with the same person each 
dav. 

V. Staff Qualifications and 
Development 

Tftc program is staffed by adults who under 
stand child development and who recognize ami 
prov ide fo r ch ild ren 's n eeds . 



NOTE: NAEYC's Governing Board is con- 
sidering three options for dealing with staff 
qualifications. The membership is asked to 
consider these options and send comments 
to NAEYC Headquarters. 

1. Specify degrees and/or credentials which 
would be required of all staff members 
with identified equivalencies. 

2. Specify degrees and credentials which 
would be recommended for the present 
and required after a grace period of per- 
haps five years. 

3. Permit differential staffing in which only 
the program director and a portion of the 
staff would have to meet specific qualifi- 
cations. For instance, perhaps 50 percent 
of the teachers would need to have 
formal training while the others would 
not. 



B. 



Ih^' proj^ram i*- staffed hv individuals 
who are 18 vears of age or older and 
v\ho IhiM- tH'er. iramed in child de\el 
o|>monl/early childhood education and 
who demonstrate the appropriate per- 
sonal characteristics for working with 
children as exempli tied m the Critena 
(or stafl-child interaction and curric- 
ulum Staff working with school -age 
children hdvo been trained in child de- 
velopment, recreation, or a related field. 
The amount of training required will 
var\' depending on the level of profes- 
sional responsibility required by the po- 
sition (See Table 2). 

The chief administrative officer of the 
center has training and/or experience in 
business administration. If the chief ad- 
ministrative officer is not an Early 
Childhood Specialist, an Early Child- 
hood Specialist is employed to direct the 
educational program. 

New staff are adequately oriented about 
goals and philosophy of the center, 
emergency health and safety proce- 
dures, special needs of individual chil- 
dren assigned to the staff member's 
care, guidance and classroom manage- 
ment techniques, and planned daily ac- 
tivities of the center. 



Table 2. Proposed titles^ responsibilities^ and training requirements. 

Level of professional responsibility Training requirements 

level 1— Early Childhood Assistant 
Prcprofessional v/orkers who canry out program ac- 
tivities under supervision of the professionaJ staff 



Participation in professional development pro- 
grams 



Level 2— Early Childhood Teacher 
Professionals who are in charge of groups of chil- 
dren 



At least a Child Development Associate credential 
(CDA) or an A. A. degree in Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation/ChiJd Development and at least one full 
year of teaching experience 



Level 3— Early Childhood Specialist 
Professionals who direct educational programs in 
early childhood centers, supervise and train staff, 
and design curriculum 



At least a B.A. degree in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation/Child Development which includes or is 
supplemented by at least one year of full-time ex- 
perience working with young children and also 
includes training and experience in sup>er\'ision of 
adults, curriculum design, and staff development 
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[) The center provides regular training t)p 
portunities for staff lo improve skills in 
working with children and families and 
expects staff to participate in staff de 
velopment. These may include atten- 
dance at workshops and seminars, 
visits to other children's programs, ac- 
cess to resource materials, in-service 
sessions, or enrollment in college level/ 
technical school courses. Training ad- 
dresses the following areas: health and 
safety, child growth and development, 
planning learning activities, guidance 
and discipline techniques, linkages with 
community services, communication 
and relatione ^v^th families, and detec- 
tion of child abuse. 

E. Accurate and current records are kept 
of staff qualifications including tran- 
scripts, certificates, or other documen- 
tation of continuing in-service educa- 
tion. 

VI. Staff- Parent Interaction 

Parents are well informed about and welcome 
as observers and contributors to the program. 

A. Information about the program is given 
to new and prospective families, in- 
cluding written descriptions of the pro- 
gram's philosophy and operating pro- 
cedures. Information is provided in the 
parents' native language or interpreted. 

B. A process has been developed for ori- 
enting children and parents to the 
center which may include a pre- 
enrollment visit, parent orientation 
meeting, or gradual introduction of chil- 
dren to the center. 

C. Staff and parents communicate re- 
garding home and center childrearing 
practices in order to minimize potential 
conflicts and confusion for children. 

D. Parents and other family members are 
encouraged to be involved in the pro- 
gram in various ways, taking into con- 
sideration working parents and those 



with little s[><5re time I'aront*- are wri 
come visit()r*> in \W center Hi cill limt"- 
(lor example, to observe, eat lunch with 
a child, or volunteer to help in the clas*^ 
room). 

E. A verbal and/or wntten system is estab- 
lished for sharing day-to-day happen- 
ings that may affect children Change?; 
in a child's physical or emotional state 
are regulariy reported. 

F. Conference times are held at l^ast once 
a year and at other times, as needed, to 
discuss children's progress, accom- 
plishments, and difficulties at home and 
at the center. 

G. Parents are informed about the center's 
program through regular newsletters, 
bulletin boards, frequent notes, tele- 
phone calls, and other similar mea- 
sures. 

VII. Staff-Child Interaction 

Interactions between children and staff provide 
opportunities for children to develop an under- 
standing of self and others and are diaracterized 
by warmth, personal respect, individuality, 
positive support, and responsiveness. 

A. Staff interact frequently with ciiildren. 
Staff express respect for and affection 
toward children by smiling, touching, 
holding, and speaking to children at 
their eye level tliroughout the day, par- 
ticularly on arrival and departure, and 
when diapering or feeding very young 
children. 

B. Staff are available and responsive to 
children, encouraging them to share ex- 
periences, ideas, and feelings, and lis- 
tening to them with attention and re- 
spect. 

C. Staff speak with children in a friendly, 
positive, courteous manner. Staff con- 
verse frequently with children, asking 
open-ended questions and speaking in- 
dividually to children (as opposed to the 
whole group) most of the time. 
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D. Staff are knowledgeable about and re- 
spect the cultural backgrounds of chil- 
dren and adapt the learning setting to 
recognize heritages and acquaint chil- 
dren with the cultural diversity of the 
group. 

E- Staff encourage developmentally appro- 
priate independence in children. Staff 
foster independence in routine activi- 
ties — picking up toys, wiping spills, 
personal grooming (toileting, washing 
hands), obtaining and caring for mate- 
rials, and other self-help skills. 

Staff use positive techniques of guid- 
ance, including redirection, anticipation 
and elimination of potential problems, 
positive reinforcement, and encourage- 
ment rather than competition, compar- 
ison, or criticism. Staff abstain from cor- 
poral punishment or other humiliating 
or frightening discipline techniques. 
Consistent, dear rules are explained to 
children and tmderstood by adults. 

G. Staff respect the child's right to choose 
not to participate atrtimes. 

H. Envirohmehtai iound. is primarily 
;marked by .pleasant .conversation, spon- 

' ^taneous3.1au 

. ;{bcdtement'>atK&^^ harsh, stressful 

Staff faciliiate inia^iMid^ among children to 
provide opportimtiies;for^^ of social 

skiik and intelleciual-^i^th, 

A; Staff assist children; to be comfortable, 
relaxed, happy, afnd involved in play 
and other activities. 

B. Staff foster cooperation and other pro- 
sodal behaviors among children. 

C. Staff expectations of children's social 
behavior are developmentally appro- 
priate. 

D. Children are encouraged to verbalize 
feelings and ideas. 
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IX. Curriculum 

'Hw curriculum encourages children to be ac- 
tively involved in the learning process, to ex- 
perience a variety of developmentally appro- 
priate activities and materials, and to pursue 
iheit ozvn interests in the context of life in the 
community and world. 

A. The curriculum is planned to reflect the 
program's philosophy and goals for 
children. 

B. Staff plan realistic curriculum goals for 
children based on assessment of indi- 
vidual needs and interests. Modifica- 
tions are made in the environment 
when necessary for children with spe- 
cial needs. Staff make appropriate 
professional referrals where necessary. 

C. The daily schedule is planned to pro- 
vide a balance of activities on the fol- 
lowing dimensions: 

1. indoor/outdoor 

2. quiet/active 

3. individual/small group/large group 

4. large musde/small musde 

5. child initiated/staff initiated 

D. . Staff members continually provide 

learning opportunities for infants and 
toddlers, most often in response to cues 
emanating from the child. Infants and 
toddlers are permitted to move about 
freely, exploring the environment and 
initiating play activities: 

E. Developmentally appropriate materials 
and equipment which project hetero- 
geneous radal, sexual, and age attri- 
butes are selected and used. 

F. Staff plan a variety of developmentally 
appropriate activities and provide ma- 
terials that are selected to emphasize 
concrete experiential learning and to 
achieve the following goals: 

1- foster positive self-concept 

2. develop sodal skills 

3. encourage children to think, reason, 
question, and experiment 

4. encourage language development 
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5. enhance physical development and 
skills 

6. encourage and demonstrate sound 
health, safeh', and nutritional prac- 
tices 

7 encourage creative expression and 
appreciation for the arts 

8. respect cultural diversity' of staff and 
children, and 

9. reflect aspects of life in a democratic 
society. 

G. Staff provide materials and time for chil- 
dren to select their own activities 
throughout the day. Children may 
choose from among several activities 
which the teacher has planned or the 
children initiate. 

H. Staff conduct smooth and unregi- 
mented. transitions between activities. 
Children are seldom required to move 
from oneiactiyity to another as a group. 
Tiansitipni{are:plarmed as a vehicle for 

leaming-V 

I. ; Staff are. flexible enough to change 

planned Ipr^pu^ according 

■ .^to■the'n^dsJS^^^^^^^^ of the children 

;6r to co^j.-^t'h'fd^^^ in weather or 

: >other^si^afep^^^ affect routines 

■.i^^ifl^ou^ li^^^ children. 

J. RoutinejSsl4 are incorporated into the 
progriW/aKa j^ of furthering chil- 
dren's ieariimg;.seU^^ and social 
skills. Rdiitiiies. such as diapering, toi- 
leting, eating, dressing, and sleeping 
are handled in a relaxed, reassuring, 
and individualized manner based on 
developmental needs. Staff plan with 
parents to make toilet training, feeding, 
and the development of other indepen- 
dent skills a positive experience for chil- 



dren. Provision is made for children 
who are earlv risers and for childrer 
who do not sleep. 

X. Evaluation 

Systematic assessment of the cffecttvene^> r 
the program in meeting its goals for children 
parents, and stafj is conducted to ensure thu. 
quality care and education are provided and 
maintained. 

A. The director evaluates all staff at least 
annually and privately discusses the 
evaluation with each staff member. The 
evaluation includes classroom observa- 
tions. Staff are informed of evaluation 
criteria in advance. Results of evalua- 
tions are written and confidential. Staff 
have an opportunity to evaluate their 
own performance. A plan for staff 
training is generated from the evalua- 
tion process. 

B. At least annuaUy, staff, other profes- 
sionals, and parents are involved in 
evaluating the prog;ram's effectiveness 
in meeting the needs of chUdren and 
parents. 

C. Individual descriptions of children's de- 
velopment are written and compiled as 
a basis for planning appropriate 
learning activities, as a means of facili- 
tating optimal development of each 
child, and as records for use in com- 
munications with parents. These may 
consist of anecdotal records, classroom 
and playground obsen'ations, individ- 
ually administered tests, locally or na- 
tionally developed progress checklists, 
dated compilations of children's work, 
or case studies. 
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Promote Your National 
Center Accreditation! 



by Karen Stephens 

If you are reading this article, congratulations! Chances are you 
are currently accredited by NAEYC's National Academy of Early 
Childhood Programs, about to be accredited, or will soon be 
beginning the effort. 

Accreditation is a significant milestone in a program's develop- 
ment. After completing the process, you are deservedly proud. . . 
and exhausted! And now, after putting in all that painstaking 
work, you are about to read that there is more to be done. CNo, 
Tm not kidding.) Namely, promoting your accreditation achieve- 
ment. Before you turn to another article, relax! With the proper 
attitude and support from your staff, this can be one of the most 
exciting aspects of accreditation! In promoting your accredita- 
tion, you v^l be letting the public know what it is and what it 
means for children and families. It's a great chance to get some- 
thing GOOD about early childhood in the public eye. (Need I 
say more?) 

As of October 1 , 1987, 395 of our nation's approximately 61,000 
licensed programs were accredited. Once most areas of the US 
have an adequate number of accredited programs accessible to 
parents, the National Academy will begin a national campaign 
ix) educate the public on its significance and purpose. Until that 
time comes, it is up to individual accredited centers to begin the 
first thrust of promoting accreditation. By starting with our 
own communities, we are in a pivotal position to give impetus to 
a groundswell of interest, support, and wide acceptance for the 
project. This is your chance to take a leadership role! 
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Why Promote Yourself? 

Some of the currently accredited 
programs have shied away from 
assertive promotion of their 
accreditation. Reasons are 
varied. They already have a 
waiting list and don't want or 
need the extra publicity. Others 
serve a limited population and 
don't want calls from the general 
public. Some believe it is embar- 
rassing and in bad taste to "brag^ 
about themselves. I want to 
challenge those attitudes and 
convince you that we all need to 
promote the project in some way, 
be it large or small. 

Number one, teachers and 
support staff who made your 
accreditation possible deserve 
public recognition and apprecia- 
tion for their dedication and 
professional expertise. Number 
two, when you promote accredita- 
tion, you are advocating for all 
children and families who are 
desperately in need of more 
available, quality (and, yes 
affordable) early childhood 
programs. When publicizing your 
achievement, it is a perfect 
platform for communicating the 
need for well-funded comprehen- 
sive services which adequately 
reimbxirse trained staff for their 
efforts. 

If you keep this motive of advo- 
cating for all children in mind, 
your fear of public attention and 
the extra work that it involves 
will fade in comparison to the 
good that can be achieved on 
behalf of millions of children. In 
the words of Joyce Anderson, 
western area director of training 
for Daybridge Learning Cen- 
ters and also director of the 
Arlington, Texas, Daybridge 
Center when it became accred- 
ited, "I think it*s as important to 
market this as it is to go through 
the self- study process of accredi- 
tation. Otherwise the public 



won't know of its importance. 
You're doing an injustice to 
children by not allowing parents to 
know about the choices available 
to them." 

Now you might be thinking that 
most parents i,n fact don't have the 
choice of an accredited program 
since there are still relatively few 
at this time. That fact alone 
justifies promotion. By letting the 
public know that you have 
achieved the distinction, other 
programs will be motivated to 
work toward the same level of 
quality, thereby providing 
parents with a wider breadth of 
choice. 

There are other benefits to be 
reaped from promoting your 
program. Acknowledgment and 
respect from the community and 
media upHfls staff morale and 
builds a sense of unity. Keeping a 
positive high profile insures 
that your funding sources will 
continue to believe that your 
program is a good investment. 
Many centers have recruited new 
enrollments and more importantly 
have attracted and retained a 
well-qualified, experienced 
staff. 

All right, now I've convinced you 
that promotion is in the best 
interest of everyone, (And if I 
haven't, please re-read all of the 
above , , , slowly.) The remainder 
of this article consists of promotion 
ideas collected from around the 
country. You don't have to try all 
of them, but do try several! Use 
these ideas as a springboard when 
brainstorming with your staff for 
other possible promotion activities. 
These ideas will serve to stir your 
imagination and energize your 
commitment to children into 
action! The enthusiasm that you 
generate will be contagious! In 
advance, thanks for promoting on 
behalf of all of us! 



Promoting Within Your 
Program 

• Kay Koulouras of Perry-Kay 
Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten emphasizes that promu 
tion begins when you sell the ido:i 
to staff and come to a team 
decision to attempt accredita- 
tion rather than a director 
passing the edict down to 
subordinates. Judy Morris o\ 
First Presbyterian Children's 
Center stresses educating board 
members and program parents in 
layman's terms as soon as the 
process begins. 

• Post your accreditation poster 
and certificate conspicuously, i.e. 
entrance hallway. L»akeshore 
Teaching and Learning Cen- 
ter posted their framed certifi- 
cate across from the chair offered 
to prospective parents. 

• Hold a celebration bash for 
staff, children, and parents. 
First Presbyterian Children's 
Center held a children's concert. 
Illinois State University Child 
Care Center had a pizza party. 
The University of Tennessee 
Children's Center held a formal 
staff recognition dinner where the 
dean of the School of Education 
presented the staff with a com- 
memorative plaque. The Perry- 
Kay Nursery School and Kin- 
dergarten treated their staff to a 
posh nightclub and arranged for 
the musicians to play a medley of 
winner tunes, i.e. "YouVe the 
Tops" and "Hail to the Victor"! 

• Hang a large computer banner 
saying, *^e're accredited!" Post 
conspicuously. 

• Post cards and letters of con- 
gratulations on the parent 
bulletin board. 

• If no one sends your staff 
congratulatory flowers, do it 
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yourself. They really get people 
asking about the occasion. Kay 
Koulouras presented every 
enrolled family with a carnation 
upon accreditation. 

• Rent a VCR and play back TV 
cov^erage near the parent bul- 
letin board so children and 
parents can see their program in 
action. 

• The Learning Tree Center in 
Mohne, Illinois, let ofThundreds 
of helium balloons from their play 
yard when they announced 
accreditation. Their staff re- 
ceived school t-shirts. 

• Give the staff a bonus! One 
center provided every staff 
member with $250! Now that's 
motivating! 

• Jean Stewart of Little Bear 
Child Development Center 
compiled the results of parent 
evaluations G^oth the negative 
and the positive comments) and 
distributed them to parents. 
Since they were o;rerwhelmingly 
good, they were very moti- 
vating. 

• Union Bay Children's Cen- 
ter presented a certificate of 
congratulations to each of its staff 
members at a staff meeting. 
Lakeshore Teaching and 
Learning Center mailed con- 
gratulatory letters. 

• Illinois State University 
Child Care Center had a 

commemorative plaque engraved 
with a thank you to its funders, 
a quote regarding leadership 
that was meaningful to the 
whole staff, and a 5" x 7" staff 
photo. 

• Chula Vista Presbyterian 
Preschoors staff was recognized 
at the sponsoring church's Sun- 
day services. 



Promoting to the 
Commujoity 

• Tell everyone about your ac- 
creditation through posters, flyers, 
shopper guides, etc. Lakeshore 
Teaching and Learning Center 
made their achievementheadline 
news in their center's newsletter 
that has a circulation of 3,000. 

• Send out press releases to all 
area news outlets: print, radio, 
and TV. Send them to your staffs 
hometown papers or alumni 
newsletters. Personally invite the 
media to interview you, your staff, 
parents using the program, and 
maybe even some children. Ask 
them to film part of your program. 
(For help in managing the media 
coverage, read "Courting the 
Media with Special Events,** 
Exchange, January 1985.) 

• Invite your legislators, local 
community governance, and 
business leaders to have lunch at 
your program and see firsthand 
what accreditation means. 

• Ask prominent community 
supporters and alumni parents to 
write brief letters of congratula- 
tions via the "Letter to the Editor" 
column of your local papers. This 
would be their chance to take a 
public stance in support of avail- 
able, quality child care. Ask for 
copies to be sent to you so you can 
determine the number of letters 
actually printed. They are also 
great for posting and later putting 
in a scrapbook. Illinois State 
University Child Care Center 
received editorial backing after so 
many letters were received by the 
paper. 

• List your program as accredited 
with your local resource and 
referral agency. 

• Contact public affairs talk show 
producers and suggest accredita- 



tion as a topic. (You might have 
to tie it into something more 
newsy such as how accreditation 
helps to reduce the chance of 
child abuse.) Joyce Anderson 
gave a talk show interview and 
the station replayed it six times! 

• If you live in a larger city, 
schedule a press conference. 
Announce your accreditation 
during a national week such as 
Week of the Young Child, 
Children's Health Week, etc. 
Hang an accredited banner 
(nylon) on the outside of your 
building. 

• Set up accreditation booths at 
malls, libraries, doctors* offices, 
etc. They are especially receptive 
during significant weeks such as 
Prevention of Child Abuse Week. 

• Hold an open house or 
reception. Ann Gamble of the 
University of Tennessee 
Children's Center held a 
reception in the campus' student 
union. A video of the children 
and staff was shown and staff 
were available for introductions. 
Alexandria Day Care Center 
held an open house which was 
visited by prominent city officials. 

• Contact corporations who hold 
information fairs for their em- 
ployees and offer to set up a 
booth. Send accreditation infor- 
mation to corporate employee 
newsletters and offer to write a 
short column on choosing quality 
child care. Offer to speak at 
corporate brown-bag seminars 
about accreditation. 

• Use the accreditation seal on all 
of your printed material that goes 
to the community or prospective- 
parents, i.e. brochure, enrollment 
forms, orientation packets. 
Daybridge attaches a colorful 
"accredited" sticker. Some 
centers put in a small blurb 
explaining accreditation. 
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• Answer your phone, "Accredited 
child care, may I help you?" 
(They ask what it means!) 

• Distribute a brochure on 
accreditation to anyone who 
comes to your center, not simply 
to those who enroll. Day bridge 
in Arlington, Texas, had their 
parent advisory board members 
distribute information on accredi- 
tation at their workplace. You 
can prepare a one page flyer to 
spark interest. 

• When going on field trips, have 
your program's children wear 

t-shirts saying, "I go to an 
accredited child care center." 

• Offer to speak to other helping 
professions regarding accredita- 
tion, i.e. health department, 
mental health association. 

• Contact papers who have "back 
to school" supplements and sug- 
gest they list accredited centers 
and include a story on the project. 

• Child Care Partnership of 
Dallas, a non profit advocacy 
organization for quality child 
care, has arranged for the mayor 
to present newly accredited 
programs with the Child Care 
Partnership's Seal of Quality. 
Great way to pull in press and to 
learn about possible city funding 
projects. 

• Illinois State University 
Child Care Center was asked to 
conduct a year long parenting 
series for a local hospital (as a 
result of accreditation, I might 
add). Accreditation is covered in 
that series, which is open to the 
general public. 

• Ask fellow helping organiza- 
tions to endorse accreditation. 
Judy Morris of First Presbyte- 
rian Children's Center 
reports that her city's child 
abuse prevention p** jgram 



endorses and advocates for ac- 
creditation. 

• Use the accreditation emblem in 
any of your advertising, such as in 
the yellow pages of the telephone 
directory. 

• Encourage the "Bill Cosby Show" 
producers and writers to enroll 
Rudy into an accredited afler- 
school child care program! 
"Family Ties" might also be 
interested. (NBC is considering a 
sit-com set in a day care center. 
Write and suggest that the center 
become accredited!) 

• Offer to write a monthly 
children and family column in 
your local paper, especially if they 
have a family section. 

Promoting to the 
Profession 

• Set up accreditation booths at 
conferences and workshops. 

• Personally send a letter of 
congratulations to newly 
accredited centers and staff. 

• Highlight and recognize area 
accredited programs in your 
professional newsletters. 

• Have your staff wear 
"accredited** ribbons on their lapels 
when attending conferences. 

• Offer workshops on accreditation 
at area professional meetings. 

• Michigan Association for the 
Education of Young Children 

has designated liaisons from their 
afliliates who are available to 
answer questions from directors 
who are considering accreditation. 

• Kay Koulouras met with her 
state licensing agent and the head 
of the Department of Social 
Services to share accreditation 
information. 



• Some NAEYC afTiliates have 
funded scholarships to accredi 
lation hopefuls in order to ofTTsoi 
accreditation application 
expenses. Others have ob- 
tained funding from local 
United Ways or businesses so 
centers can purchase equip- 
ment that may be needed to 
meet accreditation. 

• Loan your copy of the "green 
book" of Accreditation 
Criteria and Procedures to a 
director who is contemplating 
embarking on the project. Meet 
for lunch! 

• Encourage someone from 
your staff to become a validator. 

• Charlotte Scott of Paradise 
Valley Methodist Preschool 
suggests starting an academy 
network for the purpose of 
sharing information and devel- 
oping strategies for encourag- 
ing others to become accredited. 

• Hold a local directors' meet- 
ing at your accredited center. 

• If you are a college instructor 
or CD A trainer, cover accredita- 
tion criteria as classroom 
material. 

Special thanks to Deborah 
Jordan and Patty Briggs, 
NAEYC accreditation staff, who 
helped immensely in identifying 
accredited programs who have 
promoted their achievement. 



Karen Sieph^n^^s'ditectOr of 
■:^the IlUnoisyStak: University 
Child Care Center, accredited 
in March l9B7; an insirucior 

^!::at:lSU^:and.P^ . 

:AEYC's representative to the 
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I'm really delighted to have an opportunity to meet all of you. 
I'd hoped to have more time in your country to visit all parts 
of it. It is always very frustrating when you go to some place, 
you either do one or two places well or you do many places not 
well at all and because of my limited time here I have spent most 
of my time in Sydney. A number of people have said to me, "Is 
this your first trip to Australia? and I like that question 
because it implies something. It implies that there will be other 
trips to Australia and so hopefully on my subsequent visits I 
will get to the other areas of the country. I would very much 
like to do that. I was very intrigued by some of the opening 
remarks, I think it was gratutious that I came a little bit early 
because I enjoyed hearing both your President and your Executive 
Officer's reports, think it just confirms again that there are 
no new problems in the world very -much. The agenda that you're 
facing is not dissimilar to the agenda we're facing but quite 
identical in many ways on the issues of testing, some of the 
issues of working conditions, the issues of standard setting and 
emphasis from a Government standpoint on de-regulating or 
minimising standards, are all the same kinds of things that we 
face in the States and so I think certainly there is some 
pessimism in that all of these problems persist with us but there 
is some optimism in that maybe together we can come up with some 
better solutions for the future. 

What I thought I would do in the time that I have with you is to 
sort of try to address basically three questions that have to do 
with our experience with accreditation. First, why we did it, 
a little bit of the history of why we came to institute a 
national accreditation system in the United States. Secondly, 
how at works, I knov; some of you are more familiar with it than 
others and it will be a little bit redundant for some of you but 
I think it is good for us to sort of share an understanding of 
what our concept is and how it works and thirdly, what has 
happened in the years of experience that we've had, what the 
outcomes have been. Lastly what the benefits are really that have 
occurred. We've had some things that we planned for and we think 
have happened to some extent and other things that we didn' t 
necessarily plan for that were sort of serendipitous effects of 
instituting a national accreditation system and so I thought I 
would share those with you and then open it to any questions that 
you might have. 

First of all we started looking at the concept of national 
accreditation in 1981 and we worked on the development of it for 
four years and the.t was what I considered to be now an investment 
that we put in, in that development of the system. You can all 
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appreciate the importance of pre-natal development to help the 
person later on and certainly with us a new system that 
conceptual development that we put in was really critical and we 
feel that it has paid off. From the very beginning we had one 
goal in mind and that goal has not changed. That goal is to 
improve the quality of care and education provided for young 
children in group progams . It's really important that we all, 
when we work with accreditation in our country, share that 
understanding of that goal because occasionally in the 
intervening years there have been misconceptions about what 
accreditation was about and we have had to confront those at 
times. For example, some people think that what NAEYC was about 
was to develop some form of an elitist system, what some people 
call our good housekeeping seal of approval, that we would put 
that on a select number of elite very wealthy centres for 
example. That's been some people's view of what accreditation 
was about. Actually that's quite the opposite of what we had in 
mind. What we had hoped was we would put in place a process that 
would bring about real and' la'sting improvements in .all of the 
programs that would get involved in that process and that 
accreditation would be the incentive for people to get involved 
in that process and that process is one that I will describe in 
a minute which is a thorough self-study followed by an on-site 
validation, followed by a national review. We knew, for 
instance, that for, let's just carry it out for a little bit, if 
we were thinking about that view of accreditation as this sort 
of an elitist system of identifying these few model programs, if 
we were thinking of that as a goal, if there was a way first of 
all that we could, that if there is such a thing as those few 
programs that are models, and if we could find them we could put 
in a place such a system where we could identify them, certainly 
the children who are in those programs don't need the NAEYC ' s 
seal of approval on their program, they're already in the top 
programs in the country, they're doing just well thankyou and it 
would be a terrible waste of our resources to go out and assist 
those programs and provide them with some sort of seal of 
approval. What we had in mind was the process that would help 
all children's programs. In effect what we think is that the 
kind of standards that we are talking about through our 
accreditation system describe the type of programs that all 
children should have access to, not just a few select children 
whose parents have the resources or whatever, so that was 
certainly not at our goal at all. 

We also set about to develop a national set of standards and a 
national process for a very specific reason. In 1981 we were 
facing a situation which has actually not changed in the interim, 
and that is we have f States and we have 50 discrete sets of 
standards that vary en^ .mously from one locale to the next in our 
country. Just to give you one of the most extreme examples, we 
have a requirement for a ratio for infants in the state of 
Massachusetts that requires one adult for every 3 babies and in 
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the State of South Carolina the standard is one adult for every 
8 babies. Now does that mean the babies in South Carolina are 
much more independent or the babies in Massachusetts are much 
more dependent. Actually it is all very ridiculous, it means 
that we have this tremendous disparity of what sets a base-line 
for quality in these States. With that in mind, that tremendous 
disparity, we felt we had a public education problem. How do you 
really talk to parents about quality? How do you really talk to 
the public about quality when you don't have any definition of 
what it is and when what you have are these extreme variances 
around the country. We think that babies have similar 
developmental needs regardless of what part of the country they 
live in and therefore there are standards for their programs that 
should be uniform throughout the nation ~ that * s been one of our 
goals in establishing a national criteria. Another was that we 
looked at the way in which licensing operates as a system for 
ensuring quality and we thought that there had to be another way 
to bring about improvements. We looked at the goal of licensing 
and the goal is written identically to the goal of accreditation. 
It states very simply to improve quality and that is the goal 
of licensing and that of course is our goal as well. However we 
use a different strategy to meet that goal. I think that in our 
thinking conceptional ly ajpout how accreditation differs from 
licensing, we were able to conceive of another model for 
accomplishing that same goal. What we have as a licensing model 
I think is probably similar to what you have here and that is 
that it is a system of mandatory regulations that are 
governmentally imposed, that define a legal standard for 
operation. Because it is a mandatory system the standards are 
by definition minimtun^ It's not likely that you'll ever see 
licensing standards that will call themselves anything but 
minimum standards because of the aspect of it, there being what 
is required for legal operation. Another aspect is of course 
because they are minimum standards that therefore a 100* of 
those standards must be required because if you are doing less 
than a ICQ* of minimums then you really aren't doing acceptable 
practices. If you do not achieve that 100* of minimum you are 
open to sanctions, you are actually doing something that is 
punishable and there are sanctions and punishments that can be 
imposed for violators of the minimum standards. Another 
important aspect of the licensing standards is that because they 
are standards for legal operation, they do by definition, to some 
extent ne_,ed to be objective standards because they need to be 
standards that can be substantiated in a court of law, in other 
words they have to be relatively objective and people have to be 
able to agree readily on what they need. 

Nov/ the accreditation system operates slightly differently to 
achieve that goal. First of all we start by saying that it is 
a voluntary system and I think that that is a non-trivial / 
difference. It has a lot to do with motivation and I'll get back 
to that in a minute. When people choose to voluntarily subject 
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themselves to a higiier standard then you have a different 
motivation to begin with. Secondly, the standards all l 
professionally monitored process rather than a governmentaliv 
h'^^T" ^"^.^^^^ definition high quality stanSaJds"^ 

Is a restft we%''°'T'°" ^^^^ quali ty practices! 

I ^ result we do not require a .100^ compliance with tho«?P 
standards. They do always continue to be to some extent aoa! 
standards for the field because we want them to be th^t Soa^ 
thats out there for people to work toward, but when proqrams do 
achieve substantial compliance with those high quality sSndardf 
then they are recognised for that achievementTnd 7n fac^ the^ 
are rewarded for it. tney 
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tL? X i ^^^^^y important in the two systems 

bJ n.n.l. l^'^ of thing that we have found to be called qualify 
by people within the profession is not always as objeJtivelJ 
determined. There is most often a subjective portion of the 
t'^ZlTll T °' ^^^'''^ practice. For instance some of the 
aSuJ?s to rhfr; """"^''^ measured such as the numbers of 

adults to children are not actually the quality. Those things 

ZV I ""^""I '"^^'^ ""^^ predictors of the quality for inst^ce 
an Massachusetts you may have one adult for 3 babies but you^ay 
K u ^^""^ quality. You may still have situations where 
those babies are left to cry and there isn't the responsiveness 
that we have seen over here when the baby just happened to mS 
a noise and immediately baby's needs are met. ?here is no 
guarantee that if you have those adults present that that ti!? 
occur However there is a greater likelihood that you will and 
aual°i?v\nr'.H°^''';''7 indicators are really predictors o? 
T^^^itl^ I ^""^""^^ quality itself which we have found 

consensus about in all of our conversations with people in our 
country and in all of our review of the research aSd again even 
a reafnn^ ""^^conversations I have had with you, there has been 

anlTdJ^^. . -^""l' ^ profession about what 

quality is for instance if I said to you "What is quality:- 
Where s the quality in an early childhood program? "What would 

staff' thf :^fr -^-^ about tie 

whJfi's ?t%h^?" personnel policies, the staff qualifications, 
t^r.i -li . ""^^^^^ quality? It's the interactions with 

w^th .h T-iT ' "^^^^ -dult interacts 

with the children. That component which is the actual quality 

^^^^^^ °f that interaction, and the 
positiveness of it, the individualisation of it, all of those 
aspects of quality are things that do determine how well they are 

Ih^^^/"''^' J^'J^^^^ ^ °f professional judgment and so 

therefore we feel that that is another variance with a licensing 
model. That there is some subjectivity in the accreditation 
process but it's okay that it be there because the people who are 
monitoring it and who are implementing it are professionals. 
They are early child professionals who have that capacity' to 
apply professional judgment. We have a situation that is a 
aarficulty m licensing. Very frequently our licensing operators 
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do not have early childhood background and so it is real 
difficult for them to even apply standards than appi^ any amount 
of judgment in the application of them. So all of that goes 
together of why NAEYC decided that we should be the group that 
would not only establish the standards but that we would put in 
place a process whereby we would encourage programs to work 
towards those standards and then we would recognise those 
programs that achieve that substantial level of compliance with 
the standards. Let me say quickly how the process works* After 
we had agreed upon our criteria, we looked at them and we decided 
well how are we going to tell whether anybody is doing those 
things and so we developed a system v^hereby a program can get 
involved in doing a self-study basically and looking at how 
their practice compares to these standards and that is, really 
the most important aspect of the process is the self study 
process. A lot of times we leave the head to the next point in 
the process at which is an on site visit and because we think of 
that as being the point which we determine compliance there tends 
to be a considerable emphasis on that particular point but 
actually because our goal is to improve the program and because 
the greatest amount of improvement occurs during that self study 
process, we think that is the most important part of the proceiss , 
The way the system works is the programs initiate a self study 
process for which they pay a fee based on the size of their 
centre and they receive materials that they use as tools to study 
their program and those materials address basically the four 
major perspectives that occur in any early childhood programs - 
there are children, there are teachers, there are Directors or 
Administrators and there are parents. And so we have a portion 
of the self-study processes that addresses each of those 
perspectives. Obviously the most important perspective is what 
is my experience as a child in the program, what is the quality 
of my life in the program itself and so the most important 
component of the self-study process is an observation instrument, 
where we actually observe what goes on in the classrooms from the 
child *.s perspective. That's the key part, because that's the 
quality. However, there are other aspects that are those 
predictors and supporters of quality that are also looked at 
during the self-study and they are looked at from the 
perspectives of the people who know most about them. The 
Director or Co-ordinator of the program looks at all of those 
aspects and they do a self-evaluation of all of the 
administrative aspects of the program. However a number of those 
administrative aspects also have implications for the staff. For 
instance, the Administrator writes the personnel policies but it 
is in the staff's best interest to know what they say so, 
therefore we have a staff questionnaire from which we are able 
to obtain the staff's perspectives on those aspects of the 
criteria. And there is a third component that has to deal with 
the parents perspective on how their needs are met in the program 
what kind of communications systems are available to them, 
whether they are welcome visitors in the program. Those ar^ 
aspects that they need to have input on and so thats recorded 
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through a parent questionnaire. So we have basically f&ar pieces 
of information that are accumulated during a selfstudy process 
and what programs do is they measure themselves against criteria. 
They find that many of the criteria they are meeting and they can 
congratulate themselves on that, it becomes a very encouraging 
sort of strengthening process. On the other hand they identify 
areas which they are not meeting that become goals for 
improvement and they do work toward those goals and after having 
come to a point where they feel like they are in substantial 
compliance then they determine whether or not they want to become 
accredited. So that self-study process is in itself a staff 
development and professional development tool that programs used. 
Some programs go through that process and still find that they 
are not anywhere near compliance with our national standard and 
yet they have made some significant improvement and so they may 
not actually go on for accredidat ion but a lot of really exciting 
improvement and changes have taken place in the program as a 
result of being involVed in that process. Now when we trialled 
that process we had an interesting outcome which was that we 
weren * t accrediting any programs, we were just giving these 
tools , these questionnaires , these observation instruments , to 
the staff and parents and we found that they recorded amazing 
changes in their programs. We didn't ask them to change anything 
at all. All we asked them to do was to give us feed back on the 
instruments and instead they came back and they said, "Oh, we did 
this, we did that in response to looking at ourselves." So we 
think that the process itself does bring about real and lasting 
changes. However, we know the process is time consuming and any 
time you put time in, you put money in and therefore we feel 
that there needs to be an incentive for programs to get involved 
in that process and that incentive is of course achievement or 
potential achievement of accreditation. That accreditation 
becomes the carrot that we hold out there for programs to work 
toward that higher standard and if you think about again one last 
comparison with the licensing model you have one model that is 
based on a motivator that is a stick basically. It ' s a potential 
risk of punishment or the threat of ptinishment, but many people 
are not motivated by a stick. They don't want just to do the 
lowest that is expected of them, they want to do much more than 
that, but they don't really have any way of being recognised for 
achieving a higher standard or at least they didn't until we did 
implement the accreditation standard. We also felt that it was 
important that people have that positive out there to work toward 
rather than always working to avoid the lowest or the worst case, 
that they have something positive to work toward and that was 
really what we had in mind with it. 

So once programs have done that self study and they decide 
whether they want to be accredited then they compiled information 
from their self-study into a program description which is then 
validated or verified, the accuracy of that document is verified 
during a validation visit. We send in a trained early childhood 
professional to do that task and their role there is, we 
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emphasise very strongly, that their role is not. to evaluate thf» 
program. They don't go in and apply their own standard, what thev 
do is go an and use the same observation instrument that th^ 
teachers and directors use in their self study and they observ^ 
the classrooms and they compare their evidence on the basis nf 
their observations to the evidence that was provided by the self 
study And where it agrees, where it can be verified, then it 
IS validated and where there is a difference in what's seen on 
that visit i:'s not validated and the other thing they do is thev 
look at the documentation that is evidence presented for the 
administrative items and they again verify whether or not the 
program is reporting accurately their compliance with the 
criteria In any case where there is an item that is not 
validated, in other words where there is a difference between 
what they see on the date of their visit and what the program 
reports normally happens, then there is an extra interview with 
the Director at the end of the day and all the non-validated 
Items are discussed and both perspectives are reported in the 
documents, so that again it is a verification and we not only 
want the validator's prospective on a given day, but we want the 
Directors prospective about what happened there. So if we have 
for instance a raiisinterpretation or different interpretations of 
the criteria which happens not suprisingly, we record both of 
those interpretations because again the validator who is a person 
who IS from within the relative geographic area of the program 
and usually within a hundred miles in order to keep the costs 
down for the centres, we take away from them the responsibility 
of making the decisions and they are there basically to collect 
evidence to report that the document is accurate. Then it goes 
to the third step in the process which is the decision, that 
^} National Office. We empanel teams of early 

childhood professionals whom we call commissioners and they come 
together m teams of three representing three different 
geographic areas of the State. Within a two day meeting they 
review 20 or 21 cases or programs of centres and they apply 
professional judgement in making their decision so that we don't 
have a point system. It doesn't go back to that objectivity of 
just getting the right number of points, it goes to someone who 
has an application of professional judgement, they read the whole 
document, they determine that while it's true that the program 
IS not meeting criteria in one area, they weigh that against 
where they're meeting criteria in other areas and they make the 
decision on the basis of looking at the whole. For example, what 
we found IS that we have criteria in our document that defines 
staff qualifications. We require what you would probably see as 
a low standard which is that a teacher in a classroom have a two 
year training certificate in early childhood. We find however 
that because our State licensing standards are so low. For 
example, I'll give you a worse case scenario, in the State of 
Alabama, a teacher in a child care centre is required to be 16 
years of age and able to read and write. That means of course 
that you have very unqualified people working in child care and 
to get a two year Diploma would be quite a higher standard. So 
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what we find is that we cannot apply that standard rigidly and 
we also find that we don't have to because what we do' is weigh 
the paper credentials against what we observe in the classrooms 
and we weigh most heavily obviously what we observe in the 
classrooms and that is how the decision is made. So for 

instance if we have a situation where we don't have trained 
people, in fact if we have no trained people in the program it 
is virtually impossible for that not to show up in the 
observation data and that's really what happens. We find for 
instance that the issues of training and the issues of ratios and 
group size are such powerful predictors of the quality that in 
every case where people are far away from meeting those standards 
there is significant evidence in what we've observed in 
classrooms that warrants a negative decision. The next thing 
I wanted to mention is what the outcomes have been. We've had 
a high rate of programs to achieve accreditation on the first 
try. In fact about 87% or 88^ have been accredited on their 
first review, that 12X or 13^ that have been deferred on their 
first review of those programs they are told exactly what they 
need to do to get accredited, they're told which areas they need 
to improve and we^ve seen about 85* of those program^s go on and 
achieve accreditation on a second and sometimes third try. So 
again it is a process that gets put in place once programs get 
into that mode .of working toward higher standards we find that 
even with that initial negative decision they are not discouraged 
very often. They say well we've come this far, we've done all 
this, we don't have that much more to do, let's go ahead and go 
on with it. So we've seen that which was actually quite 
surprising to me I assumed that whenever we turned a program down 
they would just say well thankyou very much and we don^t need 
you* But actually that hasn*t been the case at all we found 
quite the opposite that they persisted. I should give you a 
little bit of statistics. We have in the three years, actually 
we've been in operation 3 1/2 years now in full operation. We 
have put 4 years into the development, we started the process, 
- it takes people about 9 months to a year to really be ready for 
a visit - so v,e've only had accredited programs for about 3 1/2 
years. We have accredited 1,000 programs in that time, we have 
another almost 4,000 now in proceiss, in other words they've begun 
this self-study process. That of course is not a very high 
percentage when we compare to the numbers that are potentially 
out there. We have it is estimated 60,000 licensed child care 
centres in the States, so we're operating with a very large arena 
and potential in that it is very high, however we have found that 
some of the outcomes of having the accreditation system have been 
very interesting. I think that they fall into three categories. 
First I think they fall into the outcomes that occur at the 
program level. What happens to these centres when they do this 
process and I think they that we've been very cautious in saying 
to them, they need to recognise what the potential benefits are. 
I think if people go into accreditation thinking that they're 
going to improve their enrolment or something like that, they're 
probably not going in with the really accurate expectation. Most 
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of our programs that pursue accreditation are already fully 
enrolled and have long waiting lists so that isn't really an 
issue for them. What they find most particularly are basically 
two outcomes that they report most consistently, one is improved 
parent staff relationships. That's beon the most frequently 
reported positive outcome from the centre perspective. While 
parents may have previously thought that they had made a good 
decision about their children, there is always that nagging guilt 
and fear you may not have done the right thing so as a result I 
think they have reported greater trust on the part of parents and 
better communication and relationship as a result of the process. 

Thtr second outcome that's most frequently reported is improved 
staff morale. We've seen considerable changes there where staff 
members in accredited programs not only developed professionally 
themselves as a result of the process but then they (change of 
tape) then there is certainly a correlation there that programs 
that do provide for professional development of staff, staff tend 
to stay and there is just a better relationship. 

On the level of profession what accreditation has done from -the 
standpoint of NAEYC are a couple of things. One is that they 
have more than anything we have ever done they have placed NAEYC 
in a position of respect in the nation. That we stand for quality 
for children and I don't think that we can underestimate that 
outcome. It was one interestly enough that was a very difficult 
decision for our leadership to undertake initially. There was 
some great concern among our staff among our board initially, how 
can.we set standards and make decisions on programs that some of 
our members don't meet and some of our members will actually be 
turned down for accreditation. How can we do that? That was 
very threatening to us as an association, as a membership 
organisation and we were very cautiious, it was a tremendous risk 
I think that we felt we were taking on our part. In retrospect 
we find that it was probably the best decision that we ever made 
because, for example, our membership has doubled in the period 
of time since we initiated accreditation. Again I think you can 
prove anything by correlation, but I do think that there is some 
relationship there in the fact there that NAEYC was willing take 
a stand on what quality is and that was a very important outcome. 
I do think that we have seen an enormous increase in our 
reputation with the general public and with policy makers. For 
instance we have become the source for information on early 
childhood in our nation from the public media, newspapers, 
magazines. It has almost become too much for us to handle 
because any time there's any story about children we are 
contacted and we're able then to get our message out about what 
quality is through the public media. That*s been a tremendous 
change. It was not crue prior to our taking such strong stands 
about what quality is. We've also seen interestly enough our 
influence in public policy increased. For instance last year' we 
were having a debate in our Congress, unfortunately we're still 
having it becau.se the Bill did not get through the Congress, but 




we had proposed the Act for better child care which was the first 
piece of comprehensive child care legislation to be proposed in 
our Congress in our a genera ion and one of the parts of it had 
to do with standards and NAEYC staff were asked to come in and 
brief Congressional staff on what standards should be and why 
they are so important and we could do that from our own 
experience with accreditation vtery readily. So I think that our 
potential to influence policy has greatly increased because of 
the stands that we've taken in this area. Another outcome that 
has occurred for the profession has been a greater understanding 
or a greater identification of what resources are needed in the 
faeld. The accreditation process focuses us, we find out what 
programs are not doing, we find out their weakenesses and we then 
are able to focus our resource development in the area of our 
publications, our conference sessions, our video tapes, things 
like that around the areas that we identify as weak in the 
programs that are seeking accreditation. So we've learned a lot 
basically from doing the accreditation process. It is a lot of 
hard work. In my conversations with your leadership I have tried 
to be very realistic about what it is that you would he 
undertaking in doing it. However, from the standpoint of NAEYC a 
experience with it, it is a very large project but it's the 
closet thing that we've ever done that is related directly to 
what our goals area. Our goal has always been to act on behalf 
of the needs and the rights of young children. And it is the one 
thing that we do that is the most directly affecting or helping 
us to achieve that goal in children's programs. 
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This paper reports on a project undertaken by 
the NSW Branch of the Australian Early 
Childhood Association (AECA) to implement 
a voluntary self-study system for accrediting 
centre-based early childhood services as high 
quality programs for young children and their 
families. 

The background to the development of the 
project, and its status at June, 1989, have been 
described previously (Kelly, 1990). The de- 
cisions by the NSW Branch of AECA to 
involve itself in trialling the system developed 
by the American National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC)i was 
prompted by national concerns about the 
quality of early childhood care and education 
services. The purpose of the project was to 
obtain data on the strengths and weaknesses 
of NAEYC's system and its relevance in the 
Australian context. It was anticipated that the 
data would be considered by AECA's National 
Council and would complement other work 
on accreditation systems being undertaken in 
Queensland and Victoria^. 

The project was conceptualised in December, 
1988, in the doom and gloom of reduced 
government funding for early childhood ser- 
vices and concern about local and national 
regulatory standards. It was planned in three 
phases. First was information sharing to 
inform government officers, service personnel, 
trade unions, community organisations, and 
service providers about the system. Second 
was actual implementation of the self-study 
process by service personnel, culminating in 
completion of Program Descriptions for sub- 
mission to AECA (NSW Branch). Third was 
the validation and accreditation decision pro- 
cess to be conducted by a small panel of 
experts appointed by the project team. 

The project was launched on 1 May, 1989, at 
an information dissemination meeting with 
the then NSW Minister for Family and 
Community Services, the Hon. Virginia 
Chadwick, MP, officers of her Department, 
and representatives from the Commonwealth 
Department of Community Services and 
Health. Subsequently, information sessions 
designed to inform participants about the 
NAEYC system and to invite participation in 
the project were held in a vari'^ty of metro- 
politan and country locations. The m^i'n 
purpose of these sessions was to encourage as 
many services as were interested to begin the 
self-study process. The project team believed 
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thai the more programs which were involved 
in working towards improving the quality of 
their services the greater would be the benefit 
to the children and families which the pro- 
grams served. 

A significant boost to the number of well- 
informed personnel was made possible by a 
financial grant from the NSW Minister for 
Family and Community Services. This grant 
enabled the Branch to bring Dr Sue 
Bredekamp, NAEYC's National Academy of 
Early Childhood Programs Director of Profes- 
sional Development, to Sydney in November, 
1989, to conduct validator training courses. 
Some 60 early childhood educators from 
NSW and other states benefited from this 
experience. 

The project depended heavily on the interest 
of staff who were working in early childhood 
services and their willingness to examine their 
practices and to expose themselves to exam- 
ination by others. Jan Moffat (1990) and 
Louise Dungate (Dungate and McDonald 
1991), two centre directors whose programs 
undertook the self-study, vividly describe 
their feelings about that undertaking and 
their experiences in working towards 
achieving the quality criteria. Their descrip- 
tions provide valuable guidance for staff who 
are beginning the task. 

Some eighteen months after the project was 
launched, at a celebratory dinner attended by 
over 100 people, the Hon. Peter Staples, MP, 
Commonwealth Minister for Aged, Health, 
and Family Services, presented commemora- 
tive certificates to the first two Australian 
early childhood services which had success- 
fully demonstrated the excellence of their care 
and education programs according to 
NAEYC's criteria. 



ter, the Hon. R. J. Hawke, made an election 
speech promise to develop a national system 
of accreditation for child care services. That 
promise was followed by the establishment of 
the Committee of Child Care Representatives, 
chaired by Mary Crawford, MP. The Commit- 
tee reported its recommendations to the 
Commonwealth Minister for Aged, Health 
and Family Services, the Hon. Peter Staples, 
in September, 1990. Among the recommen- 
dations were that the Minister establish an 
independent national council to oversight the 
implementation of an industry based, volun- 
tary accreditation process and that the inde- 
pendent council take note of the findings of 
the work done on the NAEYC system in 
NSW, Queensland and Victoria. An Interim 
National Accreditation Council has now been 
established, with Jane Singleton as its Chair 
and an allocation of $1 million from the 
August, 1991 budget. The nature and structure 
of Australians national accreditation system 
will be determined by this Council by the end 
of 1992, 

It is therefore timely to review and evaluate 
the NSW experience in implementing 
NAEYC's system in the Australian context. 
The project has been operating for two and a 
half years: three programs have been accredi- 
ted; some 20 more programs are progressing 
towards completing their Program Descrip- 
tions; and the first two accredited programs 
are due to present their first annual reports. 
There is sufficient data to demonstrate that 
the system is as relevant and beneficial in 
Australia as it is in North America, and for 
the same reasons. Other data gathered by the 
project team may be useful in the development 
and implementation of an Australian national 
accreditation system. 
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It was a night of high excitement. It honoured 
the dedication and expertise of the centre staff 
and those who had supported the staff as they 
worked to improve the quality of their pro- 
grams. It affirmed the value of the system as 
an agent for staff development and for estab- 
lishing truly collaborative partnerships be- 
tween staff and parents. Above all, it cele- 
brated the improved quality of the children's 
experiences in the services which they 
attended. 

However, significant as the occasion was, it 
did not mark the end of the Branch project. 
Indeed, the project appeared to have become 
even more important than it was when first 
begun. In March, 1990, the then prime minis- 



RELEVANCE OF NAEYC^S CRITERIA 
IN THE AUSTRALIAN CONTEXT 

Overall, both centre and Branch personnel 
involved in the project have perceived the ten 
criteria areas in the system to be relevant, 
clearly defined and easy to follow, once some 
American terminology has been Australian- 
ised. The main area of difference has concern- 
ed staff qualifications. However, given NSW 
state licensing requirements for long day care 
centres, and sensible interpretation of 
American staff descriptions, the American 
criteria have been readily achievable. 

No one has felt that ^ny of the criteria are 
superfluous, though some have suggested that 
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the criteria should be more specific in relation 
to staff inservice, requirements for infants, 
and requirements when special needs children 
are integrated in the program. Others, particu- 
larly personnel working in high non-English 
speaking background population areas, have 
questioned the cultural basis of the accredi- 
tation model, but they have not yet been 
specific about the aspects which they feel to be 
unsuitable. They have, however, been quite 
clear about the need for parent questionnaires 
to be available in a range of community 
languages, and their own inability to fund the 
necessary translations. 

It should be noted that all project participants 
have worked with the first edition of Guide to 
Accreditation {^itdtk^mip, 1985, third print- 
ing 1987). The National Academy of Early 
Childhood Programs, NAEYC's accreditation 
division, recognised that periodic review of 
the criteria is an essential component of a 
credible accreditation system. It began the 
first review process in 1989, after the system 
had been in full operation for three years, and 
more than 1000 programs had been accredited 
(National Academy, 1989). Feedback from 
the field indicated how well the system worked 
and hence no major revisions in the criteria 
were necessary. However, experience demon- 
strated that the descriptions of some criteria 
needed to be much more specific, particularly 
in relation to interactions among staff and 
children, curriculum requirements and re- 
quirements for special needs children. Some 
additional aspects were also needed in admin- 
istration, health, safety and nutrition criteria. 
The revised criteria were accepted by 
NAEYCs Governing Board in July, 1990, 
and the revised edition of the accreditation 
materials became available in 1991. Whether 
the revised specifications redress Australian 
criticisms will require further experience with 
the new materials. 



SUPPORT FOR PROGRAMS 
UNDERTAKING SELF-STUDY 

On first receiving the self-study materials, 
many personnel, at all levels in the field, have 
found the documents to be complex and 
confusing. The relationship between the 
criteria and the four compontiUs of self-study 
(Classroom Observation, Administrator 
Report, Staff Questionnaire, Parent Ques- 
tionnaire) has often been unclear initially. 
The size of the task has appeared to be 
overwhelming. 



In addition, a number of personnel have felt 
threatened by the standards specified in the 
criteria. They have lacked sufficient self- 
esteem to acknowledge what is often the high 
quality of their work with children. Some 
have felt that they could never reach the 
criteria, have become discouraged and wanted 
to abandon the process. 

These kinds of reactions were acknowledged 
by NAEYCs National Academy from the 
outset. The Academy recognised that, despite 
the quite clear guidelines which are published 
in the self-study materials, staff would need 
support as they worked through the process. 
The Academy set up a toll-free number which 
it advertised widely in its print and video 
publications. Academy staff who were know- 
ledgable about self-study were then only a 
phone call away when staff had questions to 
which they needed answers. In addition, the 
Academy was able to put programs in touch 
with others who were engaged in self-study so 
that centres could form support groups for 
mutual self-help (Carter, 1986). 

The NSW Branch project team also recognised 
that Australian programs would need support 
while they undertook self-study. TTie hard 
question was how such support could be 
provided by a voluntary organisation working 
without funding for the project, no toll-free 
number, and no qualified office staff to 
answer curly or even basic questions. The 
answer was support group meetings, held 
every four to six weeks, and led by members 
of the project team. The chief purposes of 
these meetings were to provide a forum for 
staff to share problems and successes with 
others, and to establish networks with others 
whom they could contact between meetings. 

In 1989, given the disparate geographic loca- 
tions of the small number of centres engaged 
in self-study, all participants travelled long 
distances to meetings. Later, once a larger 
number of centres were involved, regional 
meetings were established and travel times 
were reduced. By the end of 1991, regular 
meetings were being held in live metropolitan 
regions, and initial meetings have been held in 
two other metropolitan regions and four 
country regions. 

Project team members know how essential 
these support group meetings have been for 
centre staff. At the meetings, criteria can be 
explained, misconceptions can be clarified, 
fears can be defused, ideas can be shared and, 
perhaps most importantly, fiagging spirits 
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can be regenerated and staff encouraged to 
continue. The effort to organise and attend 
meetings is rewarded by the knowledge that 
those involved are identifying what is good 
about their programs as well as what needs to 
be done to make their programs even better 
The "pat on the back" is particularly valuable 
since, as some group leaders have remarked, 
early childhood personnel can be particularly 
critical of self and individuals' self-esteem as 
early childhood workers can influence their 
confidence in completing the accreditation 
process. Support group meetings have proved 
to be useful motivators for staff and have 
comprised an important part of the self- 
awareness and self-development process. In 
the context of the project, they have been a 
necessary adjunct to regular accreditation 
meetings between staff at their own centres 
(Community Child Care, 1991; Moffat, 1990). 

Leaders of support group meetings have felt 
themselves challenged in their roles, since 
they too were learning about the Academy's 
system. Some have reported feelings of iso- 
lation and uncertainty about the advice they 
were giving. It has been found necessary to 
have regular meetings for these people as well, 
so that common problems can be identified 
and advice can be more consistent. Of course, 
the very fact of more meetings adds to the 
load which volunteer leaders assume in 
addition to their busy professional lives. 
Tribute must be paid to these people for their 
dedication and commitment to improving the 
quality of programs for young children and 
their families. 



POSITIVE OUTCOMES OF THE NAEYC 
SYSTEM 

Louise Brennan, a Project Officer with Com- 
munity Child Care Co-operative, asked the 
staff of one of the first accredited programs 
how accreditation had affected them. Their 
collective response was "Go for it!" (Com- 
munity Child Care Co-operative, 1991). 
Common among the staff reflections were the 
themes which NAEYC has previously identi- 
fied as positive outcomes of the system — 
improved staff communication; increased 
staff confidence and pride in their work; 
increased staff professional development; 
increased parent knowledge of, and partici- 
pation in, the community of the centre; in- 
creased parent-staff communication; and, not 
least, higher quality of children's experiences 
a higher standards of health and safety 
; ractices (Bredekamp, 1989; Brcdekamp and 



Apple, 1986; Bredekamp and Berby, 1987; 
Carter, 1986). 

Most particularly, what shines out of the staff 
comments, and is supported by the comments 
of staff at support group meetings, is the 
sincerity and commitment with which staff 
examined their own practices and changed 
themselves to accommodate to the criteria. 
An administrator learnt to delegate. A regis- 
tered nurse learnt about individual prog- 
ramming. A teacher was reminded to program 
more from her observations of the children. 
Another teacher realised that she didn't allow 
time for children to respond to her initiatives. 
An assistant discovered that she used much 
negative language and worked to shift to 
more positive interactions. A cook learnt that 
the program was actually planned and not 
just a spontaneous happening. All learnt that 
the process of self-examination was not nec- 
essarily threatening when it occurred in a 
mutually supportive climaie. 

In addition, in an unpublished report to 
AECA (NSW Branch), the director of one 
accredited program noted the reduction in 
staff turnover from 38% prior to beginning 
the self-study process, to 18% during the self- 
study, and to 0% after accreditation. She 
commented: 

Not only has the turnover been drastically 
reduced but complaints and feelings of 
dissatisfaction have also decreased dram- 
atically. The effect of self-study and re- 
flection with colleagues is very rewarding 
. . . The acknowledgment of the good job 
we do is a very positive aspect. This 
endorsement of our beliefs about our 
efforts has been very satisfying. 

(Dungate and McDonald, 1991) 

COMMON COMMENTS ABOUT THE 
NAEYC SYSTEM 

The following lists some questions which 
centre staff commonly ask about the NAEYC 
system, some common statements about the 
system and some advice which the project 
team can offer, based on the experiences of 
centre staff and support group leaders in 
NSW. 



This model of accreditation is too big. 
Where do 1 start? 

OR 

The standards are too high. We could 
never achieve this. 
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There are at least two suggestions which can 
be made about responding to statements and 
questions such as these. First, it is important 
to break the task into chunks which the staff 
perceive to be manageable. Second, it is 
important to start with criteria in which staff 
feel that they have some strength. Working 
through these components will provide staff 
with some positive feedback which should 
encourage them to continue. It is important 
that staff feel confident in their ability to do a 
good job and that the collaborative nature of 
the self-study will support them in achieving 
their goals. 

2. How can we ever meet all of these criteria? 

It is a common misunderstanding that, in 
order to be accredited under the system, the 
program must fully meet all criteria. This is 
not the case. The system is looking for 
substantial compliance with the criteria, not 
perfection. Indeed, of the first 95 programs 
which the Academy accredited, no program 
achieved full compliance with all criteria 
(Bredekampand Apple, 1986). Instead, Com- 
missioner panels weigh criteria in relation to 
one another and make their decisions on the 
basis of the overall quality of the children's 
experience in the program. This is the most 
useful advice to give anyone who feels over- 
whelmed by the criteria — examine the ways 
in which the service meets each criterion in 
terms of the children's experience. The system 
allows for programs to explain how they meet 
the criteria in ways other than those outlined 
in the materials. Of course, some criteria, such 
as some of the health and safety criteria, are 
mandatory. 

3. My employer/ organisation says that the 
centre must be accredited. My staff are 
not interested. 

NAEYC's system is voluntary and its success 
depends on the professional commitment of 
all centre staff to improving the quality of 
their programs. It is not a gold star for good 
performance but an organic process in which 
staff professional development is an integral 
component. To try to compel anyone to 
undertake self-study is counterproductive. 
Therefore, generating motivation to begin 
and to continue is a matter for each individual 
centre. Self-study can only be successful if 
staff are genuinely interested in improving the 
quality of their programs. 

4. How much time will it take to do? 
Understandably, busy early childhood work- 
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ers want to know how much extra time they 
will have to put in to achieve accreditation. 
However, there is no recipe book answer to 
this question. Much will depend on the start- 
ing point of the program. What can be said is 
that time for discussion in staff meetings and 
for team building is critical to the success of 
the process, and the centre will need to reach a 
satisfactory solution to the question of how to 
provide for this. There will perhaps be as 
many answers to this question as there are 
programs. 

5. How much will it cost to do? 

Again, this is an understandable question and 
one for which there is no single answer. What 
can be said is that, in NSW, given base 
licensing standards, the three accredited 
programs have not had to make major capital 
outlays. The major cost would have been 
payment for staff time, if staff had not 
undertaken so much of the process outside of 
their normal working hours, 

6. What do we do when staff leave? 

High staff turnover is a matter of continuing 
concern in early childhood services. However, 
with respect to self-study, stability in direc- 
tors, and the leadership which directors offer, 
seem to be far more significant factors in 
successfully achieving accreditation than in- 
stability among other staff (Mulrooney, 1990). 
Once a centre has begun the process, then new 
staff can be appointed knowing that self- 
study is a component of the job. 

7. How does accreditation work when a 
centre offers several services? Can a 
mobile service be accredited? 

The best way to answer these questions is in 
terms of the fundamental principle of exam- 
ining the overall quality of the program in 
terms of the children's experiences. As indi- 
cated previously, the system allows for pro- 
grams to explain how they meet criteria in 
ways other than those outlined in the self- 
study materials. The National Academy has 
accredited a diverse range of centre-based 
programs (Recken, 1989) and there is nothing 
to suggest that diverse Australian programs 
could not also demonstrate how they comply 
with the quality criteria. 

8. What happens on a validation visit? . 

As centres approach completion of their 
Program Descriptions, thoughts turn to the 
validation visit. There are many fears about 
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"the assessor" and misunderstandings about 
the validator's role, even though this is clearly 
described in the self-study materials. This is 
one area which the project team feels could 
have been handled much more effectively had 
suitable administrative support been available 
to the project team. 

9. Why should we start on an American 
system? Shouldn't we wait for the Aust- 
ralian one? 

These, too, are reasonable questions. 
However, AECA (NSW Branch) began to 
trial NAEYC's system knowing that it was 
based on extensive research and expertise. 
The purpose of the project was to obtain data 
about the relevance of N AEYC's system in the 
Australian context. As has been irxiicated 
previously, that relevance has been amply 
demonstrated. Given that a wheel has been 
already invented and found to work, why 
should Australia go back to the drawing 
board and try to develop a new one? After all, 
young children and their families have much 
in common, whatever their culture, particu- 
larly with respect to families' concerns about 
their children's development. 



CONCLUSION 

The experiences of the AECA (NSW Branch) 
project team in implemeating NAEYC's accre- 
ditation system in NSW have mirrored the 
National Academy's experiences on a smaller 
scale. Data from the project are insufficient as 
yet to give indications about broad scale 
advantages which may arise from use of the 
system. However, on the data collected thus 
far, there appear to be no immediate or long 
term disadvantages and the positive outcomes 
for the quality of programs for young children 
and their families far outweigh any negatives 
which may have been experienced by staff in 
their efforts to implement the system. Indeed, 
what comes through strongly are so many 
positives for staff as well as for children and 
their families. 

Four aspects appear to be most significant in 
the results of the AECA (NSW Branch) 
project thus far: 

1. most importantly, NAEYC's accredita- 
tion system has been found to work in the 
Australian context, with relatively few minor 
adjustments; 

2. wide scale interest in NAEYC's system 
has been generated through the extensive 



information workshops which Branch per- 
sonnel have conducted; 

3. different degrees of knowledge about, 
and understanding of, the system can be 
addressed successfully, provided that there is 
a sufficient number of people with available 
time and the willingness to conduct intro- 
ductory sessions, and those people have a 
capacity to accommodate different levels of 
knowledge within large group meetings. As 
the number of centres undertaking the self- 
study process grows, there will be less difficul- 
ty in accommodating the different levels of 
expertise which centre staff may have 
achieved; 

4. centre staff need support while they are 
undertaking the self-study process. This can 
be provided by voluntary group meetings, but 
meetings outside normal working hours place 
additional stress on both centre staff and 
volunteer support personnel. In addition, 
without a central office staffed by people who 
are both available and qualified to advise 
enquirers, there can be delays and inconsis- 
tency in the support which centre personnel 
require. 

The. establishment of the Interim National 
Accreditation Council, with its support infra- 
structure, is therefore welcomed. It is to be 
hoped that the experiences of the AECA 
(NSW Branch) in implementing NAEYC's 
accreditation system will be taken into account 
by that Council and that the accreditation 
system which the Council develops will be as 
comprehensive as the NAEYC system and as 
open to revision in the light of experience as 
the NAEYC system has been. 
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ENDNOTES 

• Explanation of the reasons for selection of the NAEYC 
system by AECA (NSW Branch) are given in Kelly 
(1990). Readers who may be unfamiliar with this system 
are referred to Bredekamp, S. (ed) ( 1 987) Accreditation 
criteria and procedures. Washington, DC: NAEYC. 

2 For Queensland, see McCrea, N.L and Piscitelli, B. 
(eds) ( 1 989) Handbook of high quality criteria for early 
childhood programs Kelvin Grove, Qld: Brisbane CAE; 
McCrea, N.L. and Piscitelli, B. (eds) (1989) Guide to 
self-study and accreditation of early childhood pro- 
grams, Kelvin Grove, Qld: Brisbane CAE. 

For Victoria, see AECA Victorian Branch (1988) Co- 
ordinator's report and Playroom observation schedule. 
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Accreditation— go for it! 



Early in 199 1, the Dee Why and 
San Remo Child Care Centres 
became the first children's ser- 
vices in Australia to be accredited. 
Louise Brennan visited Dee Why 
and asked the staff how accredita- 
tion had affected them. The collec- 
tive response was "Go for it" We 
have reprinted in fiiU many of the 
comments made by staff of the Dee 
Why Children's Centre to give you 
a real sense of their experience of 
accreditation. 

Dee Why is a long day care centre nin 
by the WaningahShLre Council It has 60 
places and is open between 730 am and 
530 pm. The centre was purpose-built 1 5 
years ago. The stafif consist of a non- 
teaching director, an administrative 
assistant, a permanent relief person who 
is CCC-trained, ten teaching staff, and 
two cooks who job-share a 5-day week 
job. 

Louise Dungate Is the non-leach- 
Ing director. Louise has a masters 
degree In Early Childhood Educa- 
tlon and worked for 13 years In a 
preschool before coming to long 
daycare. 

**l like to spend at least fifty percent of 
my time each day in the rooms and be 
available to stafit Til go IBrom one ixiora 
to another and see how everybody is and 

Louise,^ standing, and Both, the 
Administrative Assistant. Louise: 
"Accroditathn taught me to delegate, tt 
taught staff to have a say in things. " 
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how the children are. I greet the children 
in the morning at the door. Vm usually the 
first person they sec. so I know all the 
families and all the children." 

Why did you decide to try accreditation? 

"Td read about accreditation in Young 
Children for years and thought^ When is 
this amazing being going to come to 
Australia? I wonder if it would help? It 
sounded so wonderful in the journals. 
They didn't really give the nitty gritty, 
they just said it was there. Then the 
developmentaliy appropriate practice 
things came out in the NAEYC journals. 
I used them when I was in preschools. 
Eventually I heard through June. 
Wangmann [then Co-ordinator of Com- 
munity Child Care] thataccrcditation was 
here. I had a look at it and thought, this 
is ho w I can bring all those things together 
and make sure Fve covered cvery^ing." 

Louise suggested to the staff that they 
have a meeting to discuss accreditation. 
Their first reaction was to say *'What on 
earth is that?" Louise had only been in the 
job for five months and the staff were 
mitially ^prehensive at what ihcy saw as 
more change. Louise explained that it was 
a way of checking the whole service to see 
if they wcrenmrunga tc^) quality centre. 

**Most of them looked pretty daunted. I 
chose a couple of criteria and read them 
out One example was Staff treat the 
children with respect. They realised that 
they already did that and that the ac- 
creditation process just meant breaking 
up everything into little chunks. We 
decided we could have an accreditation 
meeting once every fortnight We worked 
out a time line and agreed that by April 
we'd do such and such" 

How did you get things started? 

*X3assroora observations were the first 
step. Some staff resisted these, so I sug- 
gested they do them together rather thmi 
alone. 

"We had dilemmas about what is 
humiliation to a child... what is good dis- 
ciphne... what is "respect" in your voice 
arid so on. To trial the classroom observa- 
tions. I asked each of the two people m 
the rooms to think about how they and 
their room measured up. After three 
weeks I went into the roomto sec how 
they matched and if there were discrepan- 
cies. 

"I think early childhood people can be 
very critical of themselves, so I wanted to 
hear thai criticism and then match it up 
(with what they were actually doing]. 
There weren't many discrepancies. To 
test it we put our names in a hat and we 




each got a pretend validator for cacti 
room. The pretend validator went into a 
room they had never worked m before 
We had the cook mvolved in thai... She 
was looking at it with the eyes of some 
body like a parent who isn't trained. Also, 
she is part of our centre and would sec 
things - and she certainly did So that's 
how we started with all the classroom 
observation things. Once that was 
finished we got onto the parents." 

Dee Why sent out a newsletter telling 
people what was involved in the ac- 
creditation system and what the 
accreditation process involved. It ex- 
plained to the parents that unless they all 
did it there was no way they could get past 
first base. Ameeting was held. Part of the 
criteria for the accreditation was to have 
written policies. 

**We had policies but they were all over 
the place They went out in newsletters 
and they were never collected together. 
So we wrote a handbook. I gave each 
member of staff a piece that was drafted 
out and that needed things added to it 
They had to take that away for two weeks , 
then comiment and bring it back to the 
staff meeting. 

**At the parent meeting parents came up 
with policies they wanted put m, like 
relief staff — ^How did we choose relief 
staff and what do we do about it — enrol- 
ment procedures, maternity leave. All 
sorts of things. Although the staff did 
ninety percent of the bode we had some 
input from parciits,butnot neariy asmuch 
as I would like. That was the first time the 
parents had ever been asked to come to 
the centre for a meeting or to discuss 
anything to do with the centre." 

In order to help parents become in- 
volved, the service offei^ child care for 
the evening. 

**At the parent meeting we also spent a 
lot of time telling them about program- 
ming and what we did, how we looked at 
individual childrcn*s needs. They had no 
idea that we did that and were thrilled. 
They said, Why haven't you (old us thai 
before? So out of that came the fact thai 
we need to have regular parent get- 
togethers. 

'Then we gave them the questionnaire 
There are two questionnaires: an o[Xin 
ended and a closed one [yes/no respon 
scs]. The open-ended questionnaire in 
really quite brutally blunL We wanted to 
hear nitty gritty awful things. They wcr' 
anonymous arid we had a box tliai was 
scaled. Everybody repUcd to thaL" 
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What sorts of comments did you get? 
**Lots of good things. Some of the bad 
things were, / don't know whether my 
child's eaten all of (heir lunch, I know 
they've eaten some, but I doni know if 
they've eaten it all. I don't know if they 
were sick during the day, or I doni know 
if they were unluippy during the day, or 
who are their friends, / don't get enough 
time to talk to the teachers about things 
tliat I need to talk about. How do you 
discipline my child? Is it the same as 
what I do? Really basic questions about 
what happens widi the children. So that 
was really awful and we had lots to do 
from that Just doing that survey would be 
invaluable for any centre. 

What were some of the major 
difficulties or challenges that you faced 
going through this as a director? 

"The administrative work was 
enormous. The administrative stuff and 
getting the staff handbook done, getting 
new staff in and getting them orientated, 
is such a huge task but it's so important 
We were pleased with the way all the staff 
were programming. I expected all of the 
programming for children to be done on 
an individual basis and to be 
child-focusscd. My major concerns were 
with the outside area. The playgrounds 
were real nightmares. Two of them ai^ 
lovely and two of them are horrible. The 
staff felt that too. Two of our playgrounds 
would be better as parking lots. 

What do you see as major advantages of 
going through the accreditation 
process? 

^'What it did to the staff. We're such a 
big staff— 15. F ve never worked with that 
many people before. We were all in- 
volved and they all pulled together and 

'My major concerns were with the outside 
been better as parking hts" 



everybody put in something. It was such 
a team effort, but it had to be. 

'*It taught me to delegate. It taught 
them to have a say in things. They took 
on the reins. They own it now. Early 
childhood people have such lousy 
morales usually, about the way they arc 
working, and they realised as they went 
through the criteria that they were doing 
80-90% of it and they fell really good 
because here was this stuff in writing 
about what was the best you could do for 
children in your care. And they were 
doing it and that made us feel leally good 
and encouraged them to do all the rest At 
times we thought we'd never do it We'd 
have a meeting and say We cant do this. 
It's too hardr 

How freqtuntly did you have meetings 
a Sout accreditation ? 

"Within our centre we had them 
probably every two or three weeks for 
about four months, each approximately 
half an hour long. We'd tag them on to 
the back of a smff meeting when we'd 
finislicd all the other business. People 
who wanted to stay, stayed" 

Louise said that staff attendance at the 
accreditation meetings was voluntary. 
Staff also participated in suppcxt meet- 
ings with other services gomg through 
accreditation. *T was very proud of my 
staff. Thcy*d turn up, all of them, every 
single one of them, to these meetings." 

Were there any other meetings or relief 
workers employed to replace you while 
you were undertaking any part of the 
process? 

**No. The support I had personally was 
through the support meetings, talking to 
my own staff and talldng to Jan Kelly 
[from the Australian Early Childhood As- 

area... Two of our playgrounds would have 




sociation) who was our support pcpson. 
felt that if I was concerned about any 
thing, I could talk to the staff." 

You're saying that you really need < 
solid core of staff? 

"Yes. But if you've had a huge lumovc 
and you've got your staff, 1 think it wouk 
be wrong to say, Okay I'm going to wai 
nine months and sec if they stay. GennK 
it and do it and I think you'U sec that tlicv 
stay because they've got this to go for 
And some of them would say, when it go 
really dark, Well at least I can put this or 
my reference!. That was in the darkei 
moments! 

"Apart from playgrounds, we fell 
weren't domg enough to recognise dif- 
ferent children's cultures, but the 
validator disagreed with us. He said wc 
were and felt we were a lot better than we 
felt We also felt thai our environmeni 
was very harsh and open and that we 
wercn 't a soft cosy, homely place. We arc 
stUi very much a long day care centre with 
a whiff of institutionalisation about it so 
we've still got a long way to go with that 

Did the parents identify anything that 
they felt was a major achievement as a 
result of the accreditation process? 

**A lot of parents came and congratu- 
lated the staff after we sent out a 
newsletter letting them know we'd been 
accreditedL One parent now wants to help 
us with our anti-bias, multicultural stuff." 

Where to now? 

"We're not going to rest on our laurels! 
There's so much more that we can do. 
Staff are more aware of the way they're 
plaiming the environment: they are really 
thinking about how it looks to a child. 

**We want the parents to own the centre. 
That's basically what it all boils down to. 
We've got a centre that they say they're 
proud of but we want them to own it 
We've changed the type of news we give 
them slightly. Now it's not just reminders 
and things that are coming up but also 
staff gossip — what staff are doing, their 
hobbies and so on. We give them anec- 
dotes of what the children have said. We 
personally invite them in on a one-to-one 
basis." 

What support or role did council have 
through this whole process, given that 
they're your employer? 

**My supervisor was excited that wo 
were doing it 1 didn't ask for an)ihint! 
specific. I certainly overspent my budgci 
in maintenance and playground-buildiniz 
by about $6,000. One of our rooms wa^ 
so hot it was 41-42 degrees in summer 
That's where tiie money went But wc 
could have got accreditation wiihoui tliai 
Q)uncil have been told we've been ac 
credited and they're all ver>' proud. 
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Colleen works in the S-y ear-olds* room: "It 
makes you re-think things more often. It 
gives you an idea of where your work is 
at" 

"Coming back, I can see (he staff have 
really grown together. You find help 
everywherc you go. There's always reas- 
surance and always talking and going 
through things with Louise, our director. 
When you have questions she sits down 
with you and does things. You're put in 
the situation where you have to do things 
for accreditation and that's quite good 
You learn a lot For the centre, good things 
were getting in more plants, dividing the 
room up, hanging things oiOf the walls, 
making the whole room more homely." 

Cathy has worked In child care for 
17 years and Is currently In the 
tobies' room at Dee Why. 

What were the major benefits of the 
accreditation process? 

*lt really made me look at myself and I 
was quite happy to find I was doing the 
right thing after all. Youljiow you think 
that accreditation is this BIG thing you 
have to do. But when you really looked 
at it, it was good for us because wc found 
we were doing the right things already 
and it mcde us look at the things we hadn * t 
accomplished If it wasn't too cosdy then 
we we would decide we could go ahead 
and do it 

"It was very thorough. There were tiny 
things we had to look at that we weren't 
doing. There was one litUe thing we 
hadn't been doing. Children have runny 
noses out in the yard. You see three or 
four. You grab tissues and you go and 
wipe noses, one after the other, with 
separate tissues. The accreditation ques- 
tionnaire asked us if we washed our hands 
in between wiping each child *s nose. Wc 
thought, No. we don't. You couldn't real- 
ly run inside to wash your hands and then 
continue the process! So to cut comers a 
bit and stay inside the accreditation 



guidelines we used those 'wet ones'. So 
when we grabbed a tissue, we grabbed a 
wet one. Our solution was simple, and it 
worked Also, we have [introduced] dif- 
ferent colours for change mat covers. 
Yellow for babies under 12 months and 
white for older babies. They get washed 
daUy as well as being wiped down after 
each change. They're easy to wash. They 
don't have grooves in the plastic, which 
is good too. 

**The process has been very good for all 
the stafif and for the centre. It makes you 
feel good about yourself. It'll be easier 
next time, in three years time." 
How did you feel the day the validator 
was here? 

"Oh my goodness, my finger nails 
were nearly chewed to the bone. We were 
first to be done. He came straight to the 
nursery at half past eight in the morning 
One of our stafif member's had their car 
break down on the way in, so we were one 
down. And we were tearing our hair out 
There he was, watching it all and I 
thought We're not going to pass! We're 
not going to pass! But anyway he was 
quite good Hecameuptousandsaid/'m 
just as nervous as you are.. That made us 
feel a lot better. After that it went quite 
well. A day to remember. Everything 
went quite smoothly." 

What personal goals did you ident^? 

"It's so very important I feel, to have 
that rapport with children. To get a strong 
IxKiding with the children. To make their 
day happy. Just to be there for them all the 
time. That to me is the most important 
part of caring for very young babies. They 
need your attention. They need your 
time. Fbr parents I think they feel it's a 

Cathy: lAooredhation] made me kx)k at 
mysetfand I was quite happy to find I was 
doing the right thing after aJL ' 
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feather in their cap that their child comes 
to an accredited centre." 

KIrsten tias been a teacher In the 
four-year-olds ' room for two years. 

"Finding time when we could all gci 
together was hard. With ail tlie different 
shifts. It always had to be on our own 
lime.'* 

So how do you feel about it beinff a 
totally voluntary process? 

"I think it's great I really think that thai 
implies a hi^ quahty affair. If you're 
willing to volunteer lime on your own to 
promote yourself and improve yourself 
then you're a quahty person!" 

What challenges were there for you in 
the process? 

"Lx)uise went away for five weeks and 
I had to go through a lot of the administra- 
tive tasks that I really had no idea about 
before. It was really satisfying to see ho w 
many things we were already doing." 

What other benefits were therefor you 
personally? 

"It gave everyone a great boost in 
morale. We all had thought before. / do 
more than you and I*m more important 
than you. F ve got more children than you 
so my job's harder than yours. This really 
made everyone av/are that everyjDne 
worked hard and going into each others 
rooms showed us what people actuaUy 
did. Parent communication improved for 
me. Talking about accreditation opened 
up avenues that got a rapport going. So it 
was a good experience." 
Now that you've been stamped, what 
next? 

"We have to do it again in 3 years or 
before if the staff turnover is high. If I 
ever left the centre, I'd like to do it in 
another centre. Now that we know which 
areas to concentrate on we need to look at 
that further. [We will also) look at train- 
ing and on-going courses and things like 
that to help us keep improving. Every 
now and then I think we should flick 
through the accreditation guidelines to 
check how we arc going." 
What would you say to other services 
who were thinking of going through the 
process? 

"GO for it!" 
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Beth Is the Administrative Assis- 
tant at Dee Why. 

What was one of (he most wonderful 
things about going through the process 
of accrediUiiion? 

"I guess for mc it was a fulfilling way 
of ensuring we were doing the right thing 
in the xntre. 

Did you notice any difference between 
the parent contact when you began the 
process and when you became an 
accredited centre? 

"I felt the parents became more inter- 
ested in what we were doing." 

Do you remember particular difficuldes 
or m^jor challenges that you had to face 
yourself? 

'Trobably time. We had a lot of written 
information we had to compile. A lot of 
reports we had to write." 

How did you manage to find the time? 

"Basically we had to do a lot of it out 
of hours, a lot of it after wort We had a 
lot of support meetings with other centres 
that came together about once a month to 
nut out piobleois and share resources. 
That was really helpful. 

With regard to being a member of a team 
— did you notice any difference? 

"Yes, for sure, everyone pulled 
together really hard and wcriced welL" 

Diane has been at the service ten 
years. 

What was one of the hard things about 
going through the accreditation process. 

"Probably just assessing ourselves. 
Like looking at every area to sec if we're 
doing the right thing for that child-" 
Pari of the process is assessing ourselves 
as professional workers too isn*t it? 
How did you find that aspect? 

*Thalwasfoa When we assessed what 
we were doing, we were doing what we 
had to be doing [according] to the bodL 
Some of [the staff] said things like How 
do you punish a child? Do you sit it in the 
comer? Is that humiliating the child? Or 
is thatjust punishing the child? That was 
really hardL 

Monlque has been employed at 
Dee Why for nine months. She Is 
currently doing the Associate 
Diploma in Child Care and works In 
the two-year-olds' room. 

What was difficult or challenging about 
tfie accreditation process? 

"We worked hard to make sure our 
programming was as good as we could 
make it We put a lot of thought into iL 
Safety procedures and making sure the 
room was safe as well. Because I hadn't 
had much experience in programming 
before, I had to learn how to actually take 
on a teacher's responsibilities 




Sandra the cook: 7 got to know a lot of 
things I didnt know before. How the rooms 
wererun. Pfogramming, I dkin*t realise the 
girls actuaJfy had time to sit down and do 
things like that. ' 

I really enjoy my job a lot more. I feel 
like I'm walldng away every day having 
done something, rather than just tuming 
up. 

What was beneficial? 

*lt's something to be proud of. There 
was a lot of team wOTk involved. I'm more 
confident now and learning how to 
manage myself and how to manage them. 

Michelle Is a registered nurse. She 
has worked at Dee Why for three 
years and is currently working In 
the three-year-olds' room. 

*Tt was good because I'd never done 
any programming or anything like that 
My background didn't cover that I found 
I had to go away and do some reading. 
Actually I think it [accreditation] was 
good for the centre, especially IBrom the 
point of view of theparcnts, to have some- 
one come in and Scy that this a very good 
centre and meets these certain criteria." 
What was hard about it? 

"I didn't find it hard. I think the hardest 
thing was for Louise and Beth who had to 
do all the administrative things. We were 
given another room to go into to see if 
they were meeting the standards. I found 
that really interesting because I hadn't 
worked in any of the other rooms before. 
We found we all marked ourselves very, 
very hard and by getting someone else in 
we njalised we were maridng ourselves 
toe harshly." 

Did you notice any changes in the ways 
that parents related to you? 

"A lot of parents didn't realise thai we 
did piograms or that we had developmen- 
tal checklists. We do individual programs 
for each child. 

"If you're leaving your child here for a 
certain number of hours every day, for 
sometimes five years, you should be able 



to know that your child is getting the bcs 
care they can possibly get. Hospitals an 
accredited, so should child care centre: 
be. It's a different type of care but it 'sstil 
care.*" 

Sandra the cook works three dayi 
a week and has been at Dee Wh) 
for a year and a bit. Sandra wat 
asked to comment on the practlcet 
In one of the rooms, 

"I felt like I was being a bit of a spy bu 
it all worked out well in the end I hac 
been in the rooms a couple of times a* 
relief and I really enjoyed it. The other 
all took it well. They did it to me. The 
kitchen was pretty right** 

What was good about the process? 

"I used to wo± at Woolwoiths, Tha 
was very inflexible. I find this verj 
flexible, working with the team here, i 
got to know a lot of things I didn't knovi 
before, like how the rooms were run 
programming. I didn't realise the girii 
actually had time to sit down and dc 
things like that I thought they sort oi 
worked it out as they got here. I didn'i 
realise they had to sit down and plan ii 
all" 

How did you feel the day the validatoi 
came here? 

"Very nervous. I didn't know wheihcj 
we were supposed to feed him. The 
people here are really a great team tc 
woik with. I think everybody works ver} 
hard. You've got to have someone like 
Louise pushing. Louise is a great boss. 1 
really think without her we wouldn't have 
bothered, Weall lend to beabit slack. We 
all want to do these things but we think 
about it and don't really do it" 

Colleen works In the S-year-olds 
roomasaCCC. 

"Alotof things changed outdoors while 
I was away. New plants and a new sand 
pit I could tell that the staff were work- 
ing together more. Just talking mcffc to 
each other, communicating mane aboui 
children, about things that happen in the 
centre. 

**We used to have themes that we would 
work on together. We would look at in- 
dividual chSdrcn, but not as much as wc 
do now. With the program we have nov. 
and the checklists, we can set spccifu 
goals and work with each child When I 
came back there had been a big change 
It shows you can work easily with thi 
checklists and observations. We're ob 
serving children more ofte^l to see hoN>. 
they develop. We do the observations an n 
time we can. K one of us has group time 
the other observes. It gives you Uicoppor 
tunity as a professional to work on your 
program. It makes it easier to develop ir. 
the right direction and it makes you re 
think things more often. It gives you ai- 
idea of where your work is at 
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In April 1990 the Newsletter gave the following editoriaL. 



A LETTER TO THE MINISTER 



Following the election AECA wrote to the new Minister with responsibility for 
Child Care, the Hon Peter Staples, outlining a range of issues and concerns that 
they would like to discuss with him. The following are excerpts from that letter: 

"The decision by Government to expand and substantially strengthen its 

Children's Services Program (CSP), as announced by the Prime Minister on 
March 8, is one which is welcomed by this organisation. Many of the 
announced changes to the fee relief system are also welcomed. The 
decision to extend fee relief to for-profit centres, however, represents a 
major shift in policy direction for the Government, and gives us cause for 
serious concern. 



AECA strongly supports the need to retain a system which is amenable 

to planning, which is both interested in and able to provide care of 
acceptable quality to high needs groups in the community, as well as 
mainstream users, and which is fully accountable. 

Maintenance of the CSP depends very much on continuing operational 
subsidies at least at their present value in real terms. We note that the 
announcement was silent on the issue of operational subsidies, and would 
like to receive clarification that the intention is to retain operational 
subsidies in real terms as a central and crucial part of the program. It is 
only through operational subsidies that the Commonwealth is able to retain 
control over important policy concerns such as priority of access, integration 
of children with special needs, and parent involvement in management. 

AECA strongly endorses those decisions which will bring fee relief 
provisions into closer alignment within the various strands of the CSP, 
thereby reducing anomalies which have created serious problems for some 
programs within the CSP 

We acknowledge that both the significantly expanded range of income 
levels over which fee relief will apply, and the changed withdrawal rate for 
fee relief are measures which will help to make child care more affordable 
for many families. We regret that this issue was not addressed by 
increasing fee relief ceilings to the level of approved fees, as this would 
have given greater relief to those families on minimum incomes by 
eliminating gap fees. We are still concerned about the problem of gap fees, 
especially for families already eligible for ftill fee relief, and hope that their 
situation can be monitored closely. 
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The major cost increases which will result from all these decisions 
taken together give us our greatest cause for concern for the future of the 
CSP. Given the right budgetary times which are likely to lie ahead, we 
foresee continuing pressure to withdraw from operational subsidies and 
indexation of fee relief ceilings, even if there is a current agreement that 
they be continued. 

Unless private sector funding can be brought into the planning 
process, the balance between public and private sector child care provision 
will potentially be distorted towards the private sector, irrespective of 
intention. This is an issue we would like to discuss with you further. 

We would also like to discuss with you your concerns to maintain 

quality of program provision through a system of accreditation We are 

currently exploring a range of issues surrounding national standards and 
accreditation, as well as various approaches to service accreditation systems. 

'Ve agree that the implementation of an accreditation or national 
standards system will take some time. We are therefore concerned at the 
announced intention to give all services provi^i(5nal accreditation as of 
January 1, 1991, as we believe fee relief, once given, will be very difficult 
to take away from any service, and especially so if they have been receiving 
those funds for a significant period of time " 
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In July 1990 the Newsletter ran the following editoriaL. 



OPTIONS FOR A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF SERVICE 
ACCREDITATION FOR THE CHILD CARE INDUSTRY 

A Consultative Committee has been established by Government to assess the 
options for a national system of service accreditation for the child care industry. 

During the 1990 election campaign the Prime Minister promised that the 
Government would work with key interests in the child care industry to develop a 
system of service accreditation which will ensure that children have access to 
quality care. The Minister for Aged, Family and Health Services has now moved 
to establish this Committee. It will be chaired by Mary Crawford MP who is a 
member of the Government's Caucus Committee on Community Services, Health 
and Welfare. 

/ 

Who are the Members? 

The membership of the Committee will consist of representatives from the 
commercial sector, union organisations, the non-profit sector and the Children's 
Serv^ices Program National Advisory Committee. Anne Stonehouse has been asked 
as President of AECA to be a member of the Committee. 

The Terms of Reference: 

The Committee will be required to; 

i. Assess a range of possible child care accreditation options; 

ii. Make recommendations to the Minister for Aged, Family and Health 
Services on an accreditation system which would: 

over time, encourage consistent standards and improve quality across 
the child care industry in Australia; 

facilitate involvement of all interested parties (including providers in 
all sectors, staff and parents. State and Local Government, and the 
child care unions) in the setting and maintenance of standards; 

achieve a standard of care which provides quality outcomes for 
children and parents at an affordable cost to users and Governments; 

be a complementary system to State/Territory licensing regulations. 

ill. Provide a draft report to the Minister for Aged, Family and Health Sen^ices 
by the end of July 1990 setting out the Committee's recommendations for a 
national accreditation system; 
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iv. Provide a final report to the Minister for Aged, Family and Health Ser\'ices 
by the end of September 1990 following further consultation on the draft 
report. 

The Process: 

Submissions will be sought ft-om key organisations in the industry and these will 
be considered by the Committee. AECA has been invited to niake a submission 
which has to be in by 20 July 1990. The Department of Community Services and 
Health will provide the Committee with a summary paper which draws together the 
key elements of the submissions received. It is envisaged that the Committee will 
meet for three days in Canberra from 29-31 July to consider the options and 
provide a draft report which makes recommendations to the Minister for Aged, 
Family and Health Services on the structure and nature of a national system of 
service accreditation for the child care industry. The final report will be presented 
to the Minister by the end of September 1990 following further consultations on 
the draft report. 
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A further extract from the July 1990 Newsletter... 



AECA SUPPORTS VOLUNTARY ACCREDITATION 
OF EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

There is increasing recognition of the need to assure quality in early childhood 
programs. State licensing regulations have an essential role in maintaining 
minimum standards, but by their very nature can only go part of the way 
towards quality assurance. 

An approach which has been successfully developed within some professions is 
called accreditation. There are many different accreditation models in 
Australia, including the Standards for Health Care Facilities and Outcome 
Standards for Australian Nursing Homes. All of these models are referred to as 
accreditation and produce documents called 'Accreditation Guides'. What all 
of the approaches to accreditation have in common is the purpose of improving 
standards within their profession. 

The Australian Early Childhood Association is actively investigating possible 
ways of introducing a national system of accreditation for early childhood 
programs in Australia. One model which AECA is examining closely is a 
system of voluntary accreditation developed within the United States by the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) for use by 
early childhood programs there. This system is entirely voluntary, and NAEYC 
argue that this is essential if their system is to work as intended. The purpose 
of tlie system, is to raise standards of care generally, rather than to pick out 
those few centres already offering programs of high quality. Much of the 
impact of the system comes about through improvements in practice which 
result when staff in centres examine their practices. 

The self-study phase of the process involves parents and staff working together 
to evaluate the program against a set of criteria carefully designed to define 
quality in very specific identifiable ways. They may then decide to call in an 
outside validator, who is an e^ly childhood professional, to confirm their self 
ratings. The system of accreditation developed by the Australian Council for 
Health Care's Standards is very like the NAEYC approach to accreditation. 

AECA is considering developing a similar system for Australia, recognising 
that some modifications will need to be made to make it suitable for this 
country. 

For more information, contact the National Office of the Australian Eariy 
Childhood Association (PO Box 105, WATSON, ACT 2602 . Ph: 06.241 6900. 
Fax: 06.241 5547), 
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fn the August 1990 Newsletter the editorial read... 



THE DRAFT REPORT 

The Commonwealth Committee which was established recently to assess the 
options for a national system of Ser\'ice Accreditation for the Child Care Industry 
released a Draft Report for Consultation and the Committee will meet again in the 
near future to consider the responses to that report and make its final 
recommendations to the Minister. 

AECA was generally pleased with the recommendations contained in the Draft 
Report and in its submission raised some key issues which needed to be resolved. 

The Draft Report was based on a number of propositions, some of which were 
explicit and some implied. Those propositions were: 

that the s^ stem should be voluntary and should be industry controlled; 

that there is a specific body of knowledge about child development and 
early childhood education and care upon which the accreditation system 
should be based; 

that the system would use the expertise of early childhood professionals; 

that a process of self-motivated, self-study is directly connected to improved 
practice and should be integral with the accreditation system; 

that the system would encourage broad and equitable participation in the 
accreditation process; that is, it would not be elitist; 

that the system for voluntary accreditation should be independent of 
Government; 

that the quality assurance in child care services may be achieved 
progressively; 

that the voluntary system should be structured in such a way as to 
encourage participation and give services useftil feedback on their progress 
towards accreditation; 

that the system should set achievable levels of quality in child care ser\'ices; 

that some level of quality assurance that h'nked to first steps towards 
accreditation should be tied to fee relief 




In addition, the Report contained suggestions about the components of the proposed 
accreditation system. These are that: 

an independent Council with broad industry representation should be 
established to be responsible for the development of a system of voluntary 
accreditation; 

the system that is established will be based on a series of discrete modules 
designed to encourage progressive movement towards accredited status; 

the conditions fo fee relief should include compliance with some level of 
quality assurance; 

there should be a structural link between the receipt of fee relief and the 
voluntary accreditation agency; 

an extensive community information program needs to be an integral part of 
the accreditation system. 

There are important issues and questions yet to be addressed. These will affect 
substantially the extent to which an accreditation system moves services toward 
improvements in quality or unwittingly undermines this process. For AECA the 
major issue is as follows: 

Given the proposed link between the quality related conditions for 
fee relief and the voluntary accreditation system^ what steps need 
to he taken to protect the integrity of the voluntary accreditation 
process? In other words^ how can the system be set up to promote 
rather than jeopardise involvement by services in voluntary 
accreditation? 

AECA's response to the Draft Report addressed this issue and in doing so 
identified the following questions: 

1. What should be the nature of the compulsorj/ criteria related to quality, 
compliance with which will be required for fee relief? 

2. What are the roles of eariy childhood professionals in the development and 
assessment of the accreditation criteria in both the voluntary elements of the 
accreditation progress as well as those required for receipt of fee relief? 

3. What is the connection between the role of the person assessing compliance 
with quality related criteria for fee relief and that of the validator (or 
equivalent) in the voluntaiy accreditation system? 
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4. How can progression from compliance with the quahty related criteria 
required for fee relief to participation in the voluntary accreditation process 
be promoted? 

5. What is the level of quality at which the accreditation system is aimed? 

6. How must the system be stmctured so as to make it clear that neither 
accreditation nor the status of having met the conditions for receipt of fee 
relief, once gained, carried permanent status? 

7. What is the nexus between the commitment to broad participation in the 
accreditation process and user rights, and how should this be given 
expression in the system? 
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The following paragraph was in the December 1990 Newsletter... 



ACCREDITATION UPDATE 

The Child Care Act Amendment Bill was finally passed by parliament on 6 
/ December, paving the way for fee relief to be extended to commercial and 
unfunded community long day care centres from 1 January 1991. A proposal 
to establish an industry based voluntary accreditation system will be put to 
Cabinet early in tl.e new year by the Minister for Aged, Family and Health 
Services, Peter Staples. If the proposal is to be meaningful, it will be essential 
that the Accreditation Council is granted sufficient start up funds to be able to 
operate effectively and independently of annual government budget processes. 
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In February 1991 the Newsletter had the followmg edUoriaL. 



THE ACCREDITATION DEBATE 

The government has promised to introduce a system of accreditation for child care, 
but cannot deliver on that promise without the approval of Cabinet in the first 
instance, and then of Parliament. 

The recent debate surrounding the passage of the amendments to the Child Care 
Act needed to allow fee relief to be paid to commercial child care centres revealed 
a disturbing lack of understanding of quality issues in child care among 
Parliamentarians of all political persuasions. This lack of understanding is almost 
certainly reflected within the community and must be overcome because parent 
voices will be much more effective than those of workers in convincing policy 
makers that quality counts. We need to give them hard facts in a language which 
is concrete and accessible to people outside the field. The misconceptions which 
must be countered are that: 

minimum standards of care are sufficient; 

early childhood professionals advocating for quality care are just 
featherbedding the industry and are unconcerned about costs; 

there is no evidence of any impact of the quality of the program on 
children; 

a national system of accreditation would add unnecessary duplication to 
State/Territory Licensing activities and would represent a Federal takeover 
of a previously State-based responsibility; 

parents can and do recognise quality, and have the right to determine their 
preferred standard of care. 

accreditation costs will make child care unaffordable. 



Minimum standards alone are not sufficient 

Minimum standards for child care are just that-the minimum required by law of a 
ser\ace if it is to operate as a child care facility. All States and Territories license 
child care centres which are open for the full day and these regulations currently 
vary greatly from one StateA'erritory to another. Licensing conditions simply 
reflect the minimum operating standard permitted of a long day care service in that 
State/Territory. That is, they set out the 'least you can provide and still get your 
money*, to put it crudely. 
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Much scope for improvement lies beyond the minimum standards prescribed. For 
one thing, licensing standards are apt to be limited in nature and they tend to 
emphasise characteristics that are easily measurable. For example, they typically 
stipulate physical features of the centre or describe easily defined characteristics 
required of staffing such as minimum staff/child ratios etc. 

However, they do not directly measure what the program is actually like for the 
children who are in it. Such measures are more meaningfiil for parents and others 
wishing to evaluate a program, but they are also much more complex measures to 
design and carry out and are less fi*equently found in licensing standards. 

Early childhood professionals care about children 

Child care workers who stay and advocate for better programs do so because of 
their commitment to child care to children. They are better placed than anyone 
else to understand the seriousness of low standards of care for children and to 
recognise when a service is not working well. Although working conditions and 
salaries have improved in recent times, a child care worker would still be far better 
off moving to virtually any other industry to pursue the normal ambitions of most 
workers. 



There is increasing evidence of the impact of quality of child care on children 

For many years there has been substantial evidence of the benefits of high quality 
preschool and long day care programs. Many of these studies compare children 
who have attended a program with those who have stayed at home and find that 
those who have attended the programs fare better. 

Some of the best conducted studies indicate that positive outcomes for children 
hinge on the nature of the program, and not simply on attendance in an early 
childhood program per sc. David Weikart carried out a study of this kind and 
found that positive impacts of attendance in his special preschool program and 
another like it were evident ten years later. Weikart believes that it was the way 
the programs were run that made the long term difference in outcome. 

Increasingly, researchers are beginning to report negative impacts of poor quality 
programs. Studies are now beginning to show not merely that high quality 
programs are of benefit to children, but that poor quality programs damage them. 



A national system of accreditation will not duplicate State/Territory licensing 

The purpose of an accreditation system is to identify areas of improvement possible 
over and above the minimum required by law. An accreditation rating takes into 
account the overall functioning of the program, not just its easy to describe 
physical features. Accredited status means that a centre is presenting a program 
which in the eyes of the field is of genuinely high standard. 

Accreditation is not a new concept. Systems of accreditation exist in other fields, 
such as the health care industry, where their value in assuring quality for clients 
has been recognised. Here, as in child care, it is recognised that a voluntary 
system of accreditation which is developed and administered within the industry, 
based on the best professional knowledge available about good practice, is the best 
way of raising and/or maintaining standards for clients. 



Parents can and do recognise quality, but not necessarily its absence 

Parents recognise when their children are in a good program, but may not detect 
care of a lower standard unless they have experienced a better program directly. 
Parents also tend to rationalise aspects of their child's care which they are unhappy 
about, and typically report high levels of satisfaction with the child care they are 
using. Admitting, even to oneself, that your child may be in a poor program is 
very threatening to parents who already are apt to feel guilty about using child 
care, and who in any case have little choice. A recent analysis of parent data from 
a large new American study of child care programs, the National Child Care 
Staffing Study, showed that 80% of mothers were satisfied with their present 
centre, even when the program was rated by the researchers as being of low 
quality, or of minimally acceptable quality. 



Parents have the right to choose the level of quality they want for their 
children but they also have the right to enough information to enable them to 
make an informed choice 

One of the most important features of an accreditation system for child care is that 
it would provide users with clear information about the standard of care being 
provided by a centre and about the criteria against which the standard was 
measured. Compare this with the present situation in which centres are licensed to 
operate on the basis of minimum standards and 'buyer beware' rules apply. 
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In April 1991 the Newsletter reported on the... 



ACCREDITATION DINNER 

A recent dinner to celebrate the successful completion by two child care centres 
of a pilot accreditation progrann in New South Wales was a very special 
occasion for the NSW Branch of AECA and for a great many others who came 
to congratulate the centres and to celebrate the striving for quality which their 
success represents. The Minister for Children's Services, Peter Staples, 
attended, as did all the senior officers from the Child Care Division of 
DCS&H. In his press release, the Minister headlined the dinner, "NSW pilot 
child care accreditation project paves y^ay for national accreditation, " 

Although his speech gave no indication of when national accreditation would 
come, what he had to say was very supportive of the need for accreditation. It 
was clear that he gained a great deal from the opportunity to spend an evening 
talking with the centre directors and parents from the San Remo and Dee Why 
child care centres who had successfully completed the trial process. 

r 

Progress towards an Australian system 

The NSW Branch of AECA has been trialling the accreditation system 
developed in the USA by NAEYC. The Branch has promised to provide free 
validation and support for the first 10 services to achieve accredited status 
within the trial system. Support groups are still helping services with the self- 
study component of the process, with new ser\Mces welcome. The Vic Branch 
of AECA have drafted their own set of observation schedules in a bid to make 
accreditation more suited to the Australian context. Their tool can be obtained 
for $10 by writing to the Branch. The ACT Branch of AECA have been 
trialling an adaptation of the NAEYC accreditation system prepared for the 
Queensland State Government. June Wangmann, this year's Creswick/Kimpton 
Scholar, is currently in the USA studying a range of approaches to accreditation 
there. This information, together with our growing national familiarity with 
various tools and approaches, should help us create a truly Australian system. 



Accreditation for all early childhood programs 

Although the first thrust of most of the work being undertaken on accreditation 
is directed at long day care, AECA is very interested in seeing accreditation 
programs for all early childhood programs, perhaps even including primary 
school settings. It is encouraging that the Family Day Care Council has written 
to the Minister, calling for the inclusion of FDC in a national system of 
accreditation and endorsing the recommendations of the Crawford Committee 
Report. 
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Some further thinking on Module 1 



A number of groups and individuals have been sharing ideas on the kind of 
quality related criteria which should be in Module 1, the part of the 
accreditation system which has been recommended to be tied to fee relief. 
There is growing agreement that this module should contain criteria which are 
an integral part of the full voluntary system, and which represent features of 
quality which the community as a whole would see to be fundamental 
requirements for children in care. This approach would require that the 
voluntary system be developed in advance of Module 1 . Basing the content of 
Module 1 on a commonsense view of those things that no child should have to 
do without would greatly enhance everyone's ability to understand, accept and 
comply with the requirements of the module. 
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The May 19 JI Newsletter provided this article... 



WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED ACCREDITATION? 

Over recent months this newsletter has provided many updates on progress 
towards developing a national system of voluntary accreditation of early 
childhood programs. But a number of people are still puzzled as to what is 
meant by accreditation, and what impact introducing such a system will have 
on them and the way they will be expected to work with young children. 

There is increasing recognition of the need to assure quality in early childhood 
programs. State licensing regulations have an essential role in maintaining 
minimum standards, but by their very nature can only go part of the way 
towards quality assurance. 

Voluntary accreditation is an approach which has been successfully developed 
within some industries. There are different models of accreditation, but they 
have in common the goal of self improvement of standards. The industry or 
profession sets its own standards and helps individual services wanting to 
become accredited to meet them. 

One model which is being examined closely is a system of voluntary 
accreditation developed within the United States by the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) for use by early childhood 
programs there. 

Their system is entirely voluntary, and NAEYC argue that this is essential if it 
is to work as intended. It is interesting to hear from June Wangmann who is 
currently working at NAEYC and studying their system from the inside, that 
State Govemments are increasingly wanting to use the system, but remove its 
voluntary aspect. The purpose of the system is to raise standards of care 
generally, rather than to pick out those few centres already offering programs of 
high quality. Much of the impact of tJie system comes about through 
improvements which result when staff in programs examine their practices in 
the light of very concrete descriptions of good practice. 

The self study phase of the process involves parents and staff working together 
to evaluate the program against a set of criteria carefully designed to define 
quality in very specific, identifiable ways without at the same time being too 
prescriptive and implying there is only one good way to do things. When 
ready, programs then cal in an outside validator, usually another service 
director with validator training, to confirm their self ratings. Ratings are then 
sent to an independent council which confers accredited status on the service or 
makes suggestions for further improvements. 
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The idea that a compulsory module might be added to this voluntary system 
felt very radical when it was first mooted last year. In the light of what we are 
learning about overseas experience, it now seems less so. It will be good to 
share June's knowledge when she gets back. 
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In July 1991 the Newsletter gave the following information... 



ACCREDITATION UP-DATE 



June Wangmann's Trip 

June Wangmann, one of this year's Creswick/Kimpton Scholars, is back from 
her trip to North America to look closely at a range of service accreditation 
system operating in the USA and Canada. June has brought back with her a 
staggering amount of detailed information about accreditation of centre based 
services and Family Day Care. She was particularly fortunate to be able to 
spend time working alongside staff in NAEYC, and gained invaluable insights 
into how their system really works, warts and all. June will be preparing a 
report of her ti*ip for the Creswick/Kimpton Foundation at the completion of her 
study. ^ 

On the Government Front 

June had additional funding for the study tour from the Commonwealth 
Department of Community Services, Housing and Health, who have now asked 
her to prepare a public report of her findings. This report, expected in early to 
mid July, will be circulated widely. The Minister, Peter Staples, has written to 
his Caucus colleagues indicating that June's report will form an important basis 
for her response to the recommendations of the Crawford Committee. In his 
letter the Minister said, 

I intend f .at the report should be available for discussion and 
consultation following its completion in early July, This will 
provide a further opportunity for input into the Government's 
consideration of the issues. The Government will certainly 
draw on Ms Wangmann*s report in its consideration of a 
response to the committee's recommendations. I expect to be 
in a position to outline a response to that report by August 
1991. Following the announcement of the Government's 
response, I expect also to be able to announce the form and 
composition of an industry body to con-.nence detailed 
development of an accreditation system. 

Whiie some in the community may be disappointed at the 
apparently slow progress on accreditation, cleariy the 
complexity of the issues involved require detailed 
consideration, and sufficient time for the community to 
consider the approach recommended by the committee. I am 
confident, nevertheless, that we are making steady progress 
on implementing the Prime minister's promise that we will 
fulfil this historic opportunity to establish a ensible 
framework for quality outcomes in chid care, 
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Proposals for the Link Between Fee Relief and Quality 
There has been some concern that the standard of quality which would be 
required for access to fee relief would be unrealistic and too difficult. AECA's 
position, which is shared by the ACTU and NACBCS, is that the quality 
component of the fee relief provision should measure compliance with practices 
which the average person would agree that no child in child care should have 
to do without. 

In general terms, there is agreement that this component of the fee relief 
provision must: 

be a direct assessment of quality; 

be acceptable to the child care field as a whole. That is, the 
requirements should be features of quality that centres agree relate to 
quality programs; that parents agree they want for their children and 
that politicians and others can make sense of; be achievable with 
minimum field support; 

be assessable by appropriately trained and qualified staff; 

be based on observable outcomes for children rather than predictors of 
quality; 

be integral to the full voluntary system. 

It is AECA's view that the elements of this module need to be embedded in the 
full accreditation tool. This requires that the entire tool is created first, out of 
which the criteria meeting the above requirements can be selected for the 
mandatory module. 
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The August 1991 Newsletter gave the following edUoriaL. 



THE BUDGET: HOW CHILD CARE FARED 



AECA has promoted the budget as a good result in tight times, and so it was. 

The Government has taken the next step towards honouring its election promise to 
establish a system for the accreditation of child care services. The work of the 
Minister to ensure this outcome needs to be acknowledged. In a climate where 
demands of fiscal restraint were made on all Ministers, retaining the current level 
of funding would have been an achievement. What child care got in the decision 
to put in place an accreditation system was a real increase. 

One million dollars has been provided to establish an industry-based accreditation 
council. That council will have the task devising a system of accreditation with 
both a compulsory and a voluntary component. 

The budget declared the 1st of January 1994 as the date by which all services 
receiving fee relief will have to comply with the compulsory elements of the new 
system. This means that the Council well need to have virtually completed the 
development task in time for the operational costs of the proposed accreditation 
system to be provided for in the 1992/93 budget. 

By requiring a link between accreditation and fee relief the Government has 
effectively said that there are some things that no child in child care should have to 
do without. AECA endorses this and believes that what will be required are 
practices that the average person would see as basic and that most centres would 
see as good sense and already have in place. 

The establishment of the Council places in the hands of the industry itself the 
responsibility for the quality of child care services. The Government is to be 
congratulated and the child care industry should celebrate this as a crucial step 
towards real community recognition that the care of other people's young children 
in a group setting is indeed a professional task. 

A cautionary note is not out of place however. An accreditation system alone 
cannot guarantee quality. What is also required are good regulations and the 
provision of adequate funding by Government. 

This budget re-endorsed the principle of indexation, which was the major gain in 
the last budget, and maintained the link with the Family Allowance Supplement 
(FAS) cut off as the minimum threshold for eligibility for fee relief. The effect 
will be that from April' 1992 the threshold will increase from $20,756 to $22,056. 
The upper limit will not change, so there will be mixed results for parents. 
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Operational subsidies remain and funds have been provided to assist commercial 
and employer sponsored child care ser\^ices to integrate children with special needs. 
No one would deny the funds available for this work are inadequate overall but, in 
principle, support for the process of integration needs to be available across all 
services. 

For Outside School Hours Care (OSHC) and Occasional Care the impact of the 
changes will not all be good. The changes to operational subsidies and fee relief in 
these services will benefit some families whilst others, particularly users of OSHC, 
are likely to face higher fees. 

The Governments child care strategy is a crucial element in its overall labour 
market strategy. This focus has been reinforced in this budget as users of child 
care have been divided into those using child care for work-related purposes and 
others. The fee relief provisions will be more generous for work-related use. This 
change will highlight the effective penalty imposed on single income families by 
cuiTent policies. 

The potential impact of the changes is to encourage the combined provision of long 
day care and occasional care. To some extent this acknowledges what is already 
practice and may well enable some occasional care services to remain viable by 
extending their hours of operation to become long day care providers. Whether 
this is good for children and families where only one parent is in the paid 
workforce remains to be seen. 

Overall a good result in tight times. 
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The November 1991 Newsletter carried the following Hem... 



INTERIM NATIONAL ACCREDITATION COUNCIL 



An Interim National Accreditation Council is at last being set up. Its timeline 
will be extremely tight. The Minister hopes the first meeting will be in mid 
December, and that the Council will have details of a proposed accreditation 
system linked to fee relief eligibility ready by april 1992. The Interim Council 
is expected to have a life of 12 months, after which a permanent structure 
would need to take over. 



The organisations that have bee invited to nominate one or more representatives 
to the Council are: 



Australian Early Childhood Association (AECA) 
National Association of Community Based 

Children's Services (NACBCS) 
National Family Day Care Council (NFDCC) 
Australian Confederation of Child Care Inc. 
Australian Federation of Child Care Associations (AFCCA) 
Council for Equal Opportunity in Employment 
Confederation of Australian Industry (CAI) 
Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) 
Training Institutions 

Australian Local Government Association (ALGA) 
State Government Working Party on Unifonn national Regulations 
Commonwealth Department of Health, Housing and Community 
Services, and two parents, to represent consumers. 

The Minister may also invite up to three additional representatives. 

The Minister's hopes for what the Interim Council can achieve within its 
timefi-ame are quite high. The Council will be required to develop a detailed 
proposal for a system of flill accreditation with a mandatory initial module. 
The proposal needs to consider assessment criteria and processes, reassessment 
schedules and mechanisms for reporting results to the Department, if eligibility 
for fee relief is in question, it will also be required to develop costings and 
explore questions of how much the industry itself could contribute towards 
running the Council. These two tasks are to be reported on in draft form by 
April, and finally by the end of June. 

The Interim Council is also asked *o determine the composition of the 
permanent Council, prepare a Constitution and other legal documentation 
required for incorporation. Draft reports of this work are to be ready by the 
end of June. 
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In between these tasks, the Council is to develop and commence a community 
awareness campaign. By the end of October, the Council is to submit a final, 
detailed report on the accreditation tool, about which there is to have been 
extensive consultation with all sectors of the industry including parents. The 
tool is to have been piloted, and the pilot to have been evaluated! 

Additionally, the Interim Council will need to establish an administrative unit, 
it will also have to develop a detailed budget for its own operation and another 
budget for the operation of the permanent Council 

This is clearly an impossible timeline. The Interim Councils first task must be 
to set out a realistic timeframe which, however, must include setting the 
ongoing funding in place in the 1992 budget decisions. 
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The December 1 99 J Newsletter ran the following ediioriaL. 



THE AGENDA FOR THE CHILDREN'S SERVICES INDUSTRY IN 1992 



The children's seivices industry has been under sustained pressure in 1991 and it is 
unlikely that this will abate in 1992. 

In 1991 the Review of Federal/State Financial Relations opened up the possibili^y 
of untying the Comxnonwealth Specific Purpose Grants to the States thereby 
placing essential community services in jeopardy. 

The tagging of grants for specific purposes has been the mechanism increasingly 
used by the Commonwealth to ensure the nationwide provision of essential 
community seivices. The untying of Commonwealth funds for health, housing, 
education, child care and a range of other community services would give State 
treasuries control over these funds. In a context where almost all State 
govemnients are facing a very difficult fiscal climate the untying of specific 
purpose grants would offer an almost irresistible opportunity to increase spending 
in other areas by dismantling or cutting back on the community services previously 
protected by their specific puipose funding. 

The withdrawal of the Premiers from the Special Premiers Conference leaves diis 
issue unresolved, it is not off the agenda however and the way it is resolved has 
profound implications for the equitable provision of coiximunity services in this 
country. 

In 1992 the industry will need to be vigilant if the provision of community 
services, including children's services, is not jeopardised in a deal with the 
Premiers to help resolve their fiscal problems. 

In 1991 also, it seemed that the child care sector of the children's services industry 
had finally won a commitment from Government to the establishment of a national 
system for the accreditation of long day child care services. The Government 
decided that there were some things which no child in Government subsidised 
services should have to do without and declared that all services receiving fee 
relief would need to comply with some quality related criteria. One million dollars 
was allocated in the 1991/92 budget for the establishment of an Interim 
Accreditation Council and for the development of the accreditation program. 
Significantly, no funds were provided for the recurrent costs of the Council, 

The Interim Council is to meet for the first time on the 18th and 19th of 
December, it has been asked to report back to the Minister in April 1992 with 
details of a proposed accreditation system, with the link to fee relief spelt out and 
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with options for industry contributions towards administering the proposed system. 
In undertaking this task the Minister expects the Council to consult widely with the 
industry. 

is hard not to be cynical about this exercise. The scope of the task, the time 
available to do it and the acknowledged necessity of consulting with the iiidustry if 
the system is to have credibility on the ground, impose what seems to be an 
impossible burden on the Council. And yet do it they must if the Minister is to 
make a credible bid for funds to cover the recurrent costs of the system in the 
1992/93 Budget and if the system is to be established and fnudcd appropriately 
prior to the next election. 

The alternative is for the Interim Council to look for a compromise which will 
achieve the 1992/93 Budget commitment and allow the peimanent Accreditation 
Council to be established. What must not happen is that the promise of an 
effective accreditation mechanism, which provides the industry with systematic 
approach to improving the quality of its services, it is lost. 

The Government's strategic vision of a more skilled and adaptable workforce as 
the leading edge of ensuring this country's capacity to become more competitive in 
a global economy has made workforce training a major policy focus in 1991. The 
proponents of competency based training and national competency standards claim 
much for this approach. It does offer the potential of a systematic approach to the 
recognition of prior learning. In theory it would go a long way to dealing with 
some of the cunrent demands for comparability and portability of workforce skills. 
There are many who remain sceptical of this approach and see it as mechanistic 
and as having the potential to de-skill some workers. 

Our industry needs to come to grips with these issues because they have the 
potential to transform it. The care and education of young children is a complex 
and cmcial task which requires complex and sophisticated skills and understandings 
if it is to be done well. 

The question of who should decide the competency profile of workers in this 
industry is a crucial one. Should it be done by a narrowly tripartite group 
involving Government, business and unions or should it be done by a more 
inclusive group. These questions are being answered now and as an industry we 
need to have our say. 

This year too there has been a major focus at the national level on the early years 
o^ schooling. This is the first time in many years that the education of young 
school children has been so squarely on the public agenda. AECA was 
commissioned by the Schools Council to write a major discussion paper on these 
early years. Jean Gifford wrote the paper which will be published by the Schools 
Council early in 1992. 
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lit the April 1992 Newsletter (he editorial read,.. 



ACCREDITATION: NOW OR NEVER 



If we are to achieve an accreditation system at all let alone one which will work in 
the interests of children, parents and workers, the industry will need to work 
constructively together over the next four weeks or the whole process may be 
derailed. 

The Interim Accreditation Council has put out a consultation kit to give the 
industry something to bite on. It does not represent the Council's preferred 
position. The kit has in it much with which the industry would both agree and 
disagree. 

The industry has a choice to make. It can use the consultation process to assist the 
Council to develop a national accreditation system which has the potential to give 
us all a better understanding of the importance of our work. The alternative is for 
the industry to use the next four weeks to undermine the work of the Interim 
Accreditation Council and to discredit accreditation. 

AECA has developed a framework for thinking about what we want an 
accreditation system to do and what this says about its basic structure, the nature of 
the content and approaches to assessment to assist the industi7 to respond to the 
consuHation kit. Copies are available from this office or the Lady Cowrie Child 
Care Centres in your State. 

In the final analysis, the system we develop needs to balance simplicity, fairness, 
protection (of the service and the reviewer) and openness to variety in the 
interpretation of good practice. 

It really is now or never. 
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The June 1992 Newsletter informed readers of... 



AECA*s Accreditation Submission 



AECA believes strongly thai accreditation must belong to the field. If it is to 
work, the system developed here must reflect Australian values and needs, and 
must be 'owned' by the industry. This means that there must be broad consultation 
at all stages in the development of the system. To help individuals and 
organisations involved in children's services consider their expectations of an 
accreditation system, AECA prepared a hand-out, A Suggested Framework for 
Thinking About an Australian Accreditation System and Responding to the INAC 
Consultation Kit. This was distributed at the consultation meetings, and feedback 
indicates that it helped many groups approach the complex task of responding lo 
the kit. In addition, AECA distributed to national child care associations a 
summary of key issues and AECA's position in relation to them the week before 
responses were due. 



AECA's submission to INAC recommended that: 



The Accreditation System consist of a Council, accreditation panels and 
trained reviewers; 

The accreditation process to be based on self-study and self-assessment 
followed by an outside review visit; 

Expert panels determine accreditation status of services; 

Panel members and reviewers have early childhood qualifications, child 
development knowledge and experience in the child care industry; 

Accreditation criteria to be limited to the key quality factors of interactions, 
curriculum, health, nutrition and safety and the important contributing 
factors of management and staff development; 

Accreditation should be bised on achievable standards that could reasonably 
be expected of all services; 

Accreditation criteria should be expressed in terms of general principles, 
leaving room for their achievement through a variety of means; 

Fee relief eligibility be tied to compliance with a subset of accreditation 
criteria; 
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Fee relief-linked criteria should represent basic quality features that all 
could agree no child in care should have to go without; 

Ratings should be on a 3 point scale (not met, partially met, fully met), and 
multiplied by a public weighting based on the relative importance of each 
criterion; 

Accreditation status to be yes/no, determined by the panel on the basis of 
substantial compliance with the criteria; 

Compliance with fee-relief-linked criteria to be yes/no, determineci by the 
panel on the basis of percentage comph'ance with the criteria. 

One group has been advocating a system based on self-study, but with no outside 
review. Other groups have recommended a fiilly voluntary system with no links 
with fee relief AECA understands that the Minister has said categorically that the 
latter is not an option from the Government's perspective, however. 

The Interim National Accreditation Council (INAC) met on the 19th of June to 
begin to consider responses to its consultation kit which they had distributed 
nationally and widely to the children's services sector. The Council needs to 
provide advice to th^ Minister on a framework for an accreditation system by 30 
June. A follow-up meeting is scheduled for the last week-end in June to finalise 
the Council's position on such critical issues as the nature of the link between 
accreditation and fee relief. 

The model of accreditation circulated for purposes of consultation in the 
consultation kit was not a model that the Council had agreed on. It was provided 
simply as a basis for discussion and had no status within the Council. INAC 
intends to draft a model based on responses to the consultation and provide the 
industry with the opportunity for further response. 

AECA is drafting a model based on the principles outlined in our submission and 
hopes to have the opportunity to present the model to INAC in the near iUture. 
Many people have said that the principles seem sound, but have difficulty 
imagining what a system based on them might look like. 
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The August 1992 Newsletter carried the following... 



Accreditation: Second Round of Consultation 

The field is to have another chance to have significant input into the development 
of an Australian accreditation system. The Interim Accreditation Council has 
released a new set of documents for comment by 2 October. A draft Handbook 
presents revised components, principles and descriptors, their proposed link to fee 
relief, a guide to self stuoy and an explanation of the principles and the descriptors 
viewed within a developmental framework. 

The guide to self study was prepared by Dr Jan Kelly of the University of Western 
Sydney. The elaboration of the principles and descriptors was written by Joan 
Faragher from the Footscray TAFE in Victoria. 

The draft components presented in the handbook are very different from those 
presented in the first round of consultations, and broadly reflect the comments 
received during that consultation. It is clear that the Interim Council is serious 
about listening to the industry as a whole. It will be very important for all groups 
to take the challenge of responding to the present draft documents very seriously. 

Two additional documents have been sent out for comment: a proposed 
composition and structure of the permanent Accreditation Council and a Costings 
Estimate of the draft Accreditation System. 

The three documents have been sent to all long day care centres, to Peak Bodies 
and to all training institutions. Responses to the drafts will be collated with 
information gleaned from a small pilot of the draft tool that is being carried out 
nationally in 32 centres. The pilot centres have been picked to represent a spread 
of community based, commercial, special needs and multipurpose Aboriginal 
centres. The Council plans to employ a consultant to put together a final draft and 
hopes to present its final report to tlie Minister by the end of October. 

It was very disappointing that the 1992-93 Budget did not provide a commitment 
of funds to establish a permar^ent Accreditation Council. This decision was put on 
hold, pending a clearer indication from the Interim Council of what is intended. 
Support for accreditation within the industry is high, but opponents of the system 
are working hard to undermine the Council's chances of success. Comments from 
the C [ written submissions, 195 telephone submissions and comments from 16 
public meetings, 8 pre-consultative meetings and a Sky Channel Teleconference 
reveal a very wide acceptance of the idea of accre<^' Nation across all sectors of the 
industry. Unfortunately a small, but well organised and very vocal minority of 
commercial proprietors is working hard to discredit the Council and persuade 
Government to abandon the concept of accreditation. Continued public expression 
of support for a National Accreditation System will be crucial. Awareness 
campaigns among users of services and the public at large using the just released 
set of consultation documents are needed. Direct lobbying of key politicians 
remains crucial as well. 
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Further Accreditation news in October J 992,,, 

Reformatting of the INAC Accreditation Tool 

AECA's submission to the consultations with peak organisations which were undertaken by the 
Interim National Accreditation Council proposed modification of the format of the accreditation 
documents, some changes in the content, a clearer scoring system, a significantly expanded 
voluntary component and the addition of a basic care component. 

The reformatting proposed by AECA was minor but it would have several important benefits. 
Below is a section of the INAC consultation tool as it was presented in the consultation 
documents and how it would look if reformatted in the way suggested by AECA. 

INAC format for 13A 





Descriptors 


Principle 


Minimal 


Good 


Exc't 


Staff communicate 
with each other 


Staff talk to each other 
in a friendly and 
courteous manner 


All minimal plus- staff 
express themselves in 
clear and open-ended 
ways and listen to each 
other. Staff are aware of 
a need for a team 
approach 


All in good 
plus staff work 
effectively as 
a team 



Using the AECA format, the same principle and criteria would be written as follows: 



1 

13 A. Staff communicate with each other 




Staff talk to each other in a friendly and courteous manner 


1 23 




Staff express themselves in clear and open-ended ways and listen to 
each other. Staff are aware of a need for a team approach. 


123 


Vol 


Staff work effectively as a team 


1 2 3 



Key: Criteria in bold and marked with a large asterisk are required for all services and 
represent the base line feature that every child in care should be guaranteed 



Shaded criteria marked with a normal asterisk are self selected for fee relief are full 
accreditation that could be achieved by a centre still working on quality 
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Voluntary only c.iteria are marked with Vol and are limited to seivices undertaking a ^ 
full voluntary accreditation. These are more complex features of quality best left to 
those seeking full accreditation. 

In short, the effects of the changed format are to alter the names of the criteria from minimum to 
required, ft-om good to self-selected, and from excellent to voluntary only. It presents the criteria 
singly down the page and each criteria is rated 1 - 3 with 1 = becoming evident, 2 = significantly 
evident and 3 being fully met. 

The effect of the proposed refomnatting is to eliminate the use of the judgemental labels 
'minimum', 'good' and 'excellent' whilst preserving the reality of a hierarchy among standards. It 
makes e xplicit whether the criteria are required for fee relief, potentially optional or not to be 
considered for fee relief By providing for a graded rating I - 3 for each criteria rather than 
simply met or unmet the reformatted tool recognises the reality that in many cases the answer 
won't be a simple yes or no. 

The presentation of the criteria in a line down the page allows a principle to have as many 
different criteria as required, and as many self selected and voluntary levels; as are judged useful. 
It also frees the tool from the artificial need to put equal 'somethings' in each of the 'minimum', 
'good' and 'excellent' columns and makes it easier to adapt over time. 

The changes to content proposed by AECA would result in the inclusion of additional 
components dealing with integrating children with special needs, child care in a multicultural 
environment, anti bias issues generally and an additional component entitled 'Basic Care' in order • 
to pick up features that ensure sound personal care is being provided. 

AECA's submission also commented on the composition and operations of the proposed 
Accreditation Council including the structure and membership of the Council, the Standing 
Committees including the qualifications of their members, the proposed appeals mechanism, and 
the qualifications and training of reviewers. 

INAC has one more meeting and, given their track record of responding to the concerns of the 
field, we can expect that the proposal which ultimately goes to the Government will take up at 
least some of these proposals. 



« 
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